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~ passed resolutions. stating “all efforts 
will be made to contribute to the suc- 


“Transport Workers has instructed all 
’ Dutch sailors and transport workers 
to see that “not one ton of coal may 
- be exported to England.” The mani- 
_ festo says: “Work must be refused on 
all ships attempting to load coal for 


their ship is taking coal destined to 


" now try to fill their bunkers elsewhere 
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trike Is Fight to Keep Miners From Star 
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~ (Continued from page 1) 

: tatives of French miners, 
dock and marine workers have 





cess” of the British general strike. 





‘The Hague.—The Central League of 








England. Sailors must strike in case 


Bngland. All ships that would be 
bunkering in English ports and which 


must be refused coal. Enlistment on 
British ships is forbidden.” 





Rotterdam.—Dock workers are in- 
structed to refuse to load coal for 
Britain in a manifesto issued by the 





Rotterdam Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration, 
Ottawa.—The trades and Labor 


Congress has cabled Britain offering 
to give all possible financial assist- 
ance the strikers may find necessary. 





Washington—While expressing the 
fear that a general strike may be- 
cloud the basic economic issues, Pres- 
idént Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor declared the the miners’ 

fands are just, and that American 
r will not pass judgment on the 
ics of the British workers. 





Berlin.—The Christian trade unions 
regard the British strike at present as 
a purely domestic affair, but the lead- 
ers intimate that, should the British 
workers appeal for financial aid and 
declarations of solidarfty, they will not 
lag behin@ the general federation of 
trades unfons, even though they are 
not affiliated with the British unions. 


Athens, Greece.—A meeting of Greek 
workmen voted sympathy with the 
British strikers. 





Mexico City.—Ricardo Trevino, sec- 
retary general of the Regional Con- 
federation of Labor, announces that 
Mexican organized labor is in sym- 
Pathy with the British strikers and 
will aid them in the most efficacious 


le. ~ 
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New York City.—The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and the Joint Board 
of the Furriers’ Union, the latter 
themselves conducting a strike, have 
cabled greetings of support to the 
striking British workers. 





THE CLASH OF LEADERS 





| British General Strike in 
tive” Leaders of British Labor—Baldwin 


Shields Labor-Hat 


the Hands of ‘‘Conserva- 


ers in the Cabinet 





ERE is a Who’s Who of the 


H general strike: 


J. H. THOMAS has emerged as 
the leader of the gréat strike. He 
is a conservative labor leader, one 
of the few in Britain who is not a 
Socialist. His diligent and con- 
tinuous efforts at keeping indus- 
trial disputes from reaching the 
strike stage has earned him the 
reputation of a “peace at any price 
man.” He favors nationalization 
of industries, but at a slow and 
careful pace. Under Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s premiership, he was 
Colonial Secretary. He is often 
mentioned as_ responsible for 
“Black Friday.” Discriminating 
students of that affair, however, 
are inclined to place the blame on 
the shoulders of Frank Hodges, 
ex-secretary of the miners’ union. 





RAMSAY MACDONALD is a 
member of the negotiating com- 
mittee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress. First premier of the Labor- 
Socialist forces, it would not be 
altogether surprising if the present 
crisis may sénd him back into 10 
Downing Street at the head of a 
stronger Labor Government than 
his first. MacDonald, like Thomas, 
has always deprecated strikes ex- 
cept as an extreme recourse. He 
is probably the best known Social- 
its in the world with a brave record 
as a stalwart defender of peace in 
international as well as in indus- 
trial relations. 








A. J. COOK, secretary of the 
striking Miners’ Federation has 
served time in jail for his devotion 
to peace. He has sometimes been 
called a “left witig unionist,” in the 
present controversy he has turned 
the miners’ case into the hands of 
Thomas and the Trade Union 
Council. A Socialist, Cook is a 
member of the Independent Labor 
Party. The New York World’s 
statement that he is a Communist 
is a display of ignorance with, 
perhaps, a mixture of malice. 


BEN TILLETT led the world- 
famous London dock strike in 
1889, a landmark in labor history. 
He has also been described as a 
“conservative” labor leader. He is 
a Socialist. 





ARTHUR HENDERSON was! 
Home Secretary in the Labor 
Cabinet. He is a great organizing 
genius and is President of the 
Socialist and Labor International. 
In Henderson, we again find a 
“moderate” labor leader helping 
lead a, general strike, 





leaders of both sides in the great 


STANLEY BALDWIN, Premier, 


Labor’s Secretary 





whose disregard of tabor’s rights 
and political ineptitude were equal- 
ly demonstrated when he declared, 
last year, that wage cuts for the 
miners must be only a prelude for 
general wage slashing. In the op- 
position to the strike, he is some- 
what of a figure-head, concealing 
with poor success of the guiding 
hands of Winston Churchill, Joyn- 
son-Hicks, Lord Birkenhead and 
other notoriously bitter labor- 
haters. A mild and weak man, he 
is regarded with a certain amount 
of distrust by the Mussolini-apers 
in his own Tory Party. 





SIR WILLIAM JOYNSON- 
HICKS, commonly known as “Jix,” 
is Britain’s leading Calamity howl- 
er, leading the Duke of North- 
umberland by a narrow margin. 





Like our own Mitchel Palmer and 
the late-lamented Lusk, he sees 
red even when his eyes are shut. 
Recently he announced the follow- 
ing remarkable discovery: “The 
Communist Party may be small, 
but it is powerful and definitely 
in alliance with Russia.” Of what 
present consequence this is, he 
forgot to say. 





an- 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
other fire-eating Tory with a poor 
digestive system. He is a member 
of the Baldwin cabinet, as is “Jix.” 
His bungling methods during the 
war, when he was the cause of 
thousands of needless deaths in 
Gallipoli and Russia, kept him out 
of Parliament for a long time. He 
makes no effort to disguise his 
hatred for labor’s ambitions for a 
better deal. A rabid war-monger, 
he is now as dangerous a menace 
to industrial peace. 





SIR WILLIAM MITCHELL- 
THOMSON, dictator under “em- 
ergency rule” holds a decoration 
from Fascist Italy. He is de-™ 
scribed as “a busines man who has 
drifted into politics.” 





, x 
LORD ‘9 RKENHEAD, is none 
other Yan “Gallapper Smith,” 
apologist. for the excess of British 
imperialism, whose tactiess mouth- 
ing of reactionary views here a few 
years ago kept his party on the 
uneasy seat. 
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General Election 


or Revolution? 





By Edward Levinson 
GENERAL election or a revolu- 
tion. These are the two leading 
alternatives facing the British 

nation today. 

The Government 
force the revolution. 

Labor working for 
election. 

The talk of “civil war,” the rattling 
of sabres, the mobilization of troops, 
arbitrary refusal of the Government té& 
discuss peace unless the workers sur- 
render, these are the tactics with 
which the Baldwin government is try- 
ing to goad the strikers into turning 
their movement, into a rebellion. 

The Government wants to incite dis- 
orders so that it may ruthlessly crush 
the strike and once and for all break 
the back of labor. 

Labor's hopes, as formulated by 
Strike leaders, J. H. Thomas, Ramsay 
MacDonald, Arthur Henderson and 
others, is place the case of the 
miners and their fellow workers, before 
the British people. 

Baldwin and his backers fear a gen- 
eral election, knowing public opinion 
at this stage is against them. They 
hope, goading the workers to vio- 
lence, turn public opinion against 
them. 

Raymond 
the Evening Post, 


is attempting to 


is the general 





the 


to 


by 
to 


of 
has 


Swing, correspondent 
stand-pat organ, 
as have other of the better 


the spot. 


sensed this, 
equipped correspondents 
He writes: “The labor movement be- 
lieves it is dealing with a strike. The 
Government is aware that it is dealing 


on 


with a revolution.” 





“In the same matter of fact way in 
which they (the Government) con- 
ducted the war,” writes Swing. “they 
are now setting out to break the gen- 
eral strike and the men who built it 
up. They regard the strike as a revo- 
lution and see beneath its surface 
| something deeper than the coal dis- | 
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pute. They see the organized march 
toward Socialism. Whatever it costs, 
they now want to root these elements 
out of British life and believe they can 
do it.” 

Baldwin has been swept aside in this 
ruthless -plan. Five men, bitter ene- 
mies of labor's aspirationg, are pulling 
the strings to which he ds attached. 
They are Churchill, Birkenhead, Cham- 
berlain, Amery, Joy:.son-Hicks. 

“They prepared the ultimatum of the 
government to the trade unions to 
withdraw the strike notices and they 
prepared it while Premier Baldwin 
was in negotiation with the union 
leaders,” Swing reveals. “They con- 
fronted him with their view and forced 
ultimatum. | 


the issuance of the 
Throughout his (Baldwin's) negotia- 
tions he has been hampered by the 


acts of his colleagues which aimed at 


making peace difficult.” 











So much for the Tory’s plans to hurl 
Britain into a reign beat 
labor into submission. 


and | 
More than that: It is now —— 
' 


bloody 


that the Trade Union Council leaders 
had actually accepted a peace pro- 
gram, on Sunday night, which they had 
in Baldwin’s own handwriting. They 
were discussing the proposed peace 
with the miners’ representatives when 
the ultimatum, like a shock, came to 
them. Ramsay MacDonald and oth- 
ers immediately hurried to the Cabi- 
net headquarters for an explanation. 
They found the lights out and the 
doors bolted! The diehards had forced 
the ultimatum, and then fled, less their 
work for war might yet be scotched. 

In Parliament later, Baldwin admit- 
ted that his peace proposal was being 
discussed by the miners and the Trades 
Union Council. 

Labor's plans are along 
peaceful lines. The 
all defeats for |} 





democratic, 
constitutional and 


last three bye-elections, 


Baldwin, and the present grave situa- 
tion, they hold, provide sufficient 
cause for a general election. If Bald- | 
win attempts lo use the emergency act 
to force the strikers back, he must | 
} certainly ask the nation for a vote] 
of confidence, they maintain | 

Thus the lines are drawn. 

The miné owners and the govérn- | 
ment are for the crushing of labor 
through fai or foul means 


labor | 
j 
wants peaceful settlement of their just | 
grievances. 


Cooper Union Debate 


The Cooper Union debating 
debate and entertainment 
evening, May 8, in 


Unior The 


will hold a 


Saturday the large 


Cooper subject 


of 
b 


‘ation in all labor 


“Resolved that industri 
disputes be | 


made arbitrary.” 


class | 


Arthur Henderson 











in the New 
particularly 
the arbitra- 


300 ATTEND AL. i a 
e « 
the Biennial Gather- 
. 
ing at Montreal 
ORE than 300 deiegates have 
arrived to attend the 7th bi- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. 
The cenvention convenes here after 
various clothing markets of the coun- 
try. 
York market have been 
encouraging. In that city, 


“Left” Strength Is Nil in 
MONTREAL, 
M ennial convention of the Amal- 
two ‘years of marked progress in the 
The accomplishments 
in the fight of 


tion system scrapped 
1921-22 has been completely re-in- 
stalled, the fight of the International 


Tailoring Company has been stemmed 
and factional differences, based on po- 
litical matters rather than industrial, 
have been eliminated. 

For the latter accomplishment, which 
has brought with the most efficiently 
run Joint Board in the union’s his- 
tory, much praise is due Manager 
Abraham Beckerman. 

Since the last convention, the first 
unemployment fund in the history of 
the country has been placed in opera- 
tion in Chicago. The convention will 
consider its extension to other markets. 
The union’s two banks have amassed 
total resources of $12,000,000. Labor 
banking ts no longer an experiment, 
the reports to the convention will show. 


Thegfonvention will be pleasingly 
free Mi vorsticas. bickerings. 


-The so- 
called “left” delegation,“ numbering 
some Communists, 


will be small and 
inconsequential. 


Rand Gym en 


The 7th annual dance festival of the 
Gym Depar‘tment of the Rand School 
wiil be held on Saturday, May 165. 
program of Interpretative and Folk 
Dances will start at 8:30 p.m. Tickets 
obtainable at 7 East 15th street, where 
the program will be held in Debs 
Auditorium. Tickets are 75 cents and 
no reserved seats. 
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Socialist Convention 
Greets British Strikers 


The National Convention of the 
Socialist Party in Pittsburgh 
adopted the following declaration 
on the general strike in Britain: 

As the Socialist Party of the 
United States is assembled in na- 
tional convention at Pittsburgh 
working class of England 
of the most 
struggles in British 
Unless some unforeseen 
England will 
witness the of five mil- 
lion organized workers rallied to 
the support of the British miners. 
the continental work- 


the is 
facing one moment- 
ous labor 
history. 
factor intervenes 


solidarity 


Moreover, 


ers nay become involved. Antici- 
pating this struggle of the 
British miners the miners of 
Europe have, through the Am- 


of Trade 
support. 


International 
Unions, pledged their 
Thus the workers of England are 
pledged the solidarity of European 
industry and 
the common cause of all will 
break down the artificial barriers 
of frontiers, language and nation- 
ality. 
Meantime the 

British Government, 
poning the inevitable reorganiza- 
the industry by a 
last is now pre- 
the armed 
to drive the 
life 


sterdam 


workers in a basic 


reactionary 
after post- 


coal 


year, 


tion of 
subterfuge 
pared to resort to 
nation 


to a 


forces of the 


miners back miserable 








in an industry that requires na- 
tionalization. In this crisis in 
the economic life of England 
capitalist ownership of a basic In- 
dustry as well as the political 
leadership of British capitalism 
have become archaic, incompetent 
and disastrous. 

The Socialist Party of the 
United States rejoices over the 
solidarity displayed by the or- 
ganized workers across the At- 
lantic and urges the American 
worke to render all aid that is 
possib] to insure a_ victorious 
conclusion of the struggle for the 
miners, 

The convention also instructs 
the National Secretary to send a 
cable of greetings to the British 
Tra Union Congress for its 
magnhificient decision to mobilize 
the workers of England for a 
col nol cause, 

\. J 
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WHAT WE FIGHT FOR 





Labor M, P. in New York Presents the British 
Movements’ Reasons for the Great 


‘ General Strike 





By Rennie Smith, M. P. 


HE general strike, much talked 
T in all industrial countries for 

generations, has broken out into 
an actual fact at last in the very home 
of modern capitalism. Strikes have 
occurred before. Strikes of particular 
trades, strikes of a whole industry. 
There was once an occasion when 
three great industries of Great Britain 
united in the “triple alliance” threat- 
_ened a combined strike endeavor. But 
the threat was all. , 

Never before has England stood be- 
fore the accomplished fact and the 
bar of judgment of a general strike. 
This dramatic and far-reaching event 
is not of the chosing of the organized 
labor movement. For seven long, dif- 
ficult and anxious weeks, the trade 
union movement, assisted by the La- 
bor Party on the floor of the House 
of Commons, has exhausted every de- 
vice of negotiation, of round table 
conference, and of statesmanship in 
order to reach a peace by agreement 
of this vexed and troublous question 
of what is to be done with the British 
mining industry, and above all, what 
is to be done with the million miners 
to dig the nation’s coal. 

For three years now, the miners of 
Great Britain have gone from one mis- 
fortune to another. The temporary 
improvement of 1919 has gone by the 
board. For more than three years, 
their standard of life has been sub- 
stantially below what it was in 1914. 
That standard has been still further 
@ragged down by the chronic persis- 
tence of the largest proportion of wmn- 
employment in any British industry. 

When they were challenged last 
July to accept still lower wages, or 
longer hours, or both, they replied 
to the owners, to the Government and 
to the nation at large, ‘Below where 
we are now, we will never consent to 
go. We stand on the‘irreducible mini- 
mum. The nation has no right in 
decency or in morals to ask us to 
able standards. Not another penny 
off the pay, not another minute on the 








day.” 

Against that issue Prime Minister 
Baldwin issued the statement that 
both miners and all wage’ earners 
must be prepared for a further reduc- 
tion in their wages. This declaration 
led to the general line-up of the 
workers last July. And before it Bald- 
win yielded, introduced the -subsidy 
and appointed the Royal Commission. 

That Royal Commission reported on 
March 10. For seven weeks, the 
three parties concerned have struggled 


ia 








degrade still further our present piti- | 





tors, whether from the right of from 


with the recommendations of that re- 
port. They have been unable to reach 
agreement. In the last seven days of 
the struggle, the owners fearing the 
logs of a subsidy, posted lockout no- 
tices. The struggle contemplated on 
the issue of wages and hours. The 
momentous thirtieth of April offer of 
the owners was an eight-hour day in 
place of seven, and 13 and 1-3 per cent 
off the wages. And no further argu- 
ment, no further negotiation. 

It is on that impossible offer of the 
owners that the General Council of 
the Trade Union Congress has been 
compelled to take their stand with 
the miners in this great national issue 
which is neither more nor less than 
an organized effort to safeguard the 
éxisting standard of life of the whole 
of the workers of the country. 

The organized workers are seeking 
in great Britain, through this great 
crisis, and since it has been forced 
upon them, to bring to an end for- 
ever the view 
ress can be secured by continuously 
dragging down the wages and the 
conditions of the workers. The work- 
ers of Great Britain stand shoulder to 
shoulder in wonderful solidarity to re- 
establish throughout Great Britain 
the principle of the living wage for all 
workers and to declare that capital- 
ists who cannot face this bill must 
recognize that the only way out in the 
superior ‘kind of scientific planning 
and national public economy which 
the Labor Party has heen steadily 
working at and adyocating for a gen- 
eration. 

The forces of progress g)> with the 
Labor Party. The International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions his pledged 
all its resources to the British work- 
ers in their struggle. Even the miners 
of, the late enemy country of Germany 
have promised a sympathetic strike if 
German coal is imported into Britain. 
The eyes of the workers of all coun- 
tries are upon this great struggle. 
The deeply rooted practices of de- 
mocracy and of constitutional govern- 
ment which are the breath of life of } 
the Labor Party, and which they have 
always safeguarded against all dicta- 


the left, are now undergoing a tre- 
mendous strain. But the «Labor 
Party has brains, strong-will and a 
large patient sense of responsibility. 
It has common-sense, it knows how to 
laugh when skies are dark, it has a 
great tradition. The Labor Party will 
tritmph over all its enemies and will 
carry the country forward to a new 
era of industrial and political prog- 


ress. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
mission calmly ignored its recom- 
mendations. Now another, govern- 


ment representing the same interests 
asks the workers’ to pay for its pre- 
sins of omission. 

All this the workers know. They 
know, too, that it is useless to appeal 
to a political Parliament controlled by 
of the landlords and profit 
is a misconception cf de- 

hold that workers must 
starvation for’ themselves 

families unless and until, 
cumbersome political ma- 
usually controlled by the peo- 
the money, they can 
an act of Parliament. 
submission, the 


decessor's 


the party 
It 
mocracy to 
submit to 
and their 
through 
ehinery, 
ple who have 
raise wages by 

Except cowardly 
workers had no choice save a general 
strike a violent uprising. 
chose the better road. It is 
that has its dangers and great hard- 
No man can foretell what may 
come out of a general strike. Although 
it ig not revolutionary in intention, it 
is, of course, possible that it may be 
revolutionary in result. A great his- 
torian of the French Revolution has 
said that when it began not twelve 
men in all France desired Repub- 
lic. In time of crises events command 
men. 

If violence and bloodshed 
prevented there is a better chance for 
reason to hold sway. Fortunately, on 
point Britain has better tradi- 
tions than the bloodstained areas of 
industrial conflict in our 
If a minimum of foodyand health serv- 
the position 


takers. 


or 
a road 


ships. 


a 
c 








can be 





this 


They | 


own country. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


\-whose hearts and souls are with the 








read Premier Baldwin's 

statement in the House of Commons 
that he would negotiate with the work- 
ers only after the strike was called 
off. Labor was ready for negotiations, | 
Mr. Baldwin demands the unions sur- 
render. This is the temper not of 
democracy but of autocracy, not of | 
peace but of war. Will the govern- 
ment now. contrary to British condi- 
tions, resort to brute force to break 
the strike? 

Vienna.—The metal workers’ Fed- { 
eration, a powerful industrial union 
embracing miners, machinists and] 
others, has voted full support of their 
| British comrades. They have already 


| ices can be majntain 

| of the strikers will bestronger and 
| their own families will suffer less. 
| Such services should be—and appar- 
| etsthy now are—maintained by agree- 
| ment and ith the approval of the 
| strikers so that they may not become} 
| strike breaking agencies 

| For a long time men have argued 
jas to the advantages and disadvan- 


| tages of a general strike as a 


weapon | 
Great Britajn | 





in the labor movement, 
| is, as it were, a laboratory for the 
| whole world to observe. The work- 
ers and their Jeaders are testing aj} 
method great price to themselves. 
All of us may be the gainers by les- 
sons learned from their struggle. Can 
| they preserve order and unity? Can 
| they prevent breaks in their own 
|}ranks? Can they ward off actual 
arvatic > Can they, by abstaining 
rom or ing th united owners 
lo Br n to terms Have they the 
| courage and wisdom to tackle the 
4 


difficult problem of the essential reor- 
ganization, not only of the coal in- 
dustry, but of other industries in post- 
war Britain? 

These are some of the questions to | 
which we ‘eagerly wait the answer. 
But we wait the answer not as dis- 
passionate onlookers but as_ those 


the 


that industrial prog- | 
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Labor Chief Pledges 
. 
Miners Full Support 
of Political and Indus- 
trial Organiations 
By J. Ramsay Macdonald 
Leader of the Labor Party in the 
House of Commons 
EITHER the general British 
public nor the trade union 
movement as a specially inter- 
ested section of that public can allow 
the miners and their families to be 
offered up as sacrifices to the lament- 
able failure of private enterprise in 
mining which is now being disclosed, 
and no Socialist can be satisfied with 
any settlement of a temporary char- 
acter which does not place the miners’ 
interest in a thoroughly sound position. 

Private interest has played with 
coal, governments have played with 
coal, Parliament has played with coal, 
with the results that we are experi- 
encing today. And in the past no sec- 
tion of the comrftunity has been more 
left to fight its own battles than the 
| mining section. They were the last of 
our workmen recognized legally as 
slaves; their wages have been of the 
lowest and their working conditions of 
the most hazardous and undesirable 
character; their homes and their fate 
have been disgraceful. Today, when 
commission after commission has re- 
ported on the utter failure of the pres- 
ent organization of the industry to 
secure fair treatment for the men, it is 
surely time that public opinion should 
rise up in moral indignation at the 
whole disgraceful stéry and demand a 
complete change in the whole industry. 

The question that faces us now is 
whether human life is to continue to be 
sacrificed to private enterprise. Pri- 
vate enterprise no longer describes our 
industry as a whole, so limited and so 
supplemented has it become. But it 
survives as a shiboleth to cloud peo- 
ple’s minds. Whenever a great indus- 
trial problem arises, fears and habits 
are carried back by old sacred words 
and phrases to the dead past, and firm 
and scientific handling is prevented. 
That is the case today in thé mining 
industry. 

The report has nothing immediate to 
recommend for the reconstruction and 
reorganization of the trade. There is 
no certainty that if the present diffi- 
culty were patched up these proposals 
would be carried out. The one definite 
p®oposal which has taken effect fully is 
a reduction in miners’ wages. Is 
Labor always to bear the brudens of a 
disjointed Capitalism? Is it always to 
find itself at low subsistence levels at 
the end of long terms of peace just as 
at the end of devastating wars? La- 


bors’ “No” to that will be supported 
by the vast bulk of public opinion and 


solidly its own organizations, both 
industrial and political. 

We must, however, have our positive 
Moral demands are the founda- 
tions of all just social movements; but 
|; they must, for the superstructure, be 
embodied in workable plans. The Coal 
Commission does not supply them, but 


by 


policy. 




















exploited workers. Britain is 

cradle of the industrial revolution. | 
There, more than in any land, were 
forged the tools by which man has 
made nature his servant. But the 
workers have got wmall benefit from 
all the labor-saving devices of the 
modern world. Britain’s might and 
glory have been supported upon the 
bowed backs of torlers who barely 


earn a subsistance wage. 
The present general strike, from one 


in one of the supplementary volumes 
| to its report it has gathered informa- 
tion and shown it in such a form as to 
leave us no alternative as to what the 
plan ought to be. These volumes are 
hardly known. The one to which I 
refer is entitled “Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Coal Industry: Ap- 





point of view, is an inevitable part of 
for 


the price mankind must pay 

blind stupidity in not using for its 
own release the tools which it, has 
made for the conquest of nature, Let 
no American rejoice that we are ex- 
empt. We have advantages denied to 
the British. But in our handling of | 
our coal problem we have been as 


stupidly devoted to the private profits 
of private owners as the British them- 


selves. If we desire that we or our 


children should escape a general strike | 


necessary that we 
should begin now to substitute indus- 
trial democracy for 
production for use in place of produc- 
profit. 


or worse it is 


autocracy 


tion for 


The foregoing was in 
remarkable 


started the collection of funds. 
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its | 


and | 


type when I} 


pendices and Index.” In it is a series 
tables relating to the production and 
| the selling of coal, wages, profits and 
losses, Which is the unanswerable case 
for an organization of the industry on 
l lines which mean nationalization. 

But these tables show us that pro- 
profits, 


| 


of 


; duction per man shift, prices, 
losses Vary enormously not only be- 
tween district and district but within 


the districts themselves. That knocks 
hope that district 
to make than 
average upon 


the head every 
agreements are easier 
| national ones. -A district 
| which to base wages or estimate costs 
‘under separately owned properties is 
just as fictitious as a national one. It 
| is therefore plain if we are to put costs 
of production and wages on a really 
sound footing, we must end these sepa- 
that are competing 
other and exploiting their 
|} employes, and organize the coal indus- 
try a unity. 


on 


rate enterprises 


| with each 


as 


* * 


in- 
that 
part 


At present a thousand different 
terests ask whether this pit or 
pays to work either of itself or as 
The time must come when 








'ot a group. 

what we shall have to ask through 
managers concerned solely with the 
| interests of the community is: What 
jis the economical coal production of 
} this country? Suppose, for instance, 
that one-half of our commercially dis- 
posable coal production was sold at a 
profit of 12 cents in the ton and the 
other half at a loss of 2 cents in the 


| ton, inder private ownership that state 
| 
| 


; of things would help an argument that 
in half the coal production there was 
no money to increase wages; that, in- 


deed, a reduction ih wages was heces- 
sary to keep meén in work; that an ex- 
} tension of hours ought to be tried. 
None of these questions would probably 


tionaiization, because the 
5 cents in the 
be 


under na 


arise 


average margin would be 


ton and the whole industry would 


; paying. 


* * 


these tables 


the 


figures in 
In 1925 


Some of the 


interesting. Scottish 
field 


loss of 


ire 


had an 
but 


having 


in th 


coal is shown as 


average 18 cents e ton, 


(Continued on page 4) 
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MEMBERSHIP UP, 
KIRKPATRICK 
REPORTS 


. 
Convention Urged to Ex- 
* . 
periment with Weekly 
Propaganda Press 
e 

Service 

HE report of Acting National 
T Secretary Kirkpatrick to the Na- 

tional Executive Committee of the 
Socialist Party, which, in turn, has 
been submitted to the national con- 
vention, contains some _ interesting 
items. The report shows a gain in 
membership for the first three months 
of this year compared with the same 
period in 1925. 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of the report is the results obtained 
by the publication of the American 
Appeal, the party’s national propa- 
ganda organ. While there are no 
striking increases in party membership 
or rapid increase in circulation, still 
there is a slow and steady gain in 
these matters, This is to be wel- 
comed, as the party has learned a 
lesson to be avoided in the abnormal 
increase in membership following the 
entrance of the United States into the 
World War. 

The American Appeal is still a few 
months old but it is, to quote Kirk- 
patrick, “by far the best, if not the 
only, available—or  practicable—re- 
source for the upbuilding of the party 
at this time; and is the one big thing 
for organization work as regarded from 
the National Office point of view.” 


Finances Summarized 

A summary of the party’s national 
finances is found in the following ex- 
cerpt from Kirkpatrick's report: 

Total receipts, 1925, $35,639.77; total 
expenditures, 1925, $35,402.29; balance, 
January 1, 1925, $237.48. (This balance 
of $237.48 is different by only $2.18 
from the balance March 1 of the pres- 
ent year.) Average monthly receipts, 
$2,969.96; average monthly expendi- 
tures, $2,950.19. Our total income for 
1925 was $5,045.75 less than for the 
year 1924. Liabilities at close of 1924, 
$4,456.73; liabilities at close of 1925, 
$1,806.20; liabilities at close of March 
31, 1926, $1,156.17. Liabilities paid dur- 
ing 1925, $2,650.53; liabilities paid first 
three months of 1926, $650.03. 

It will be observed from. these 
figures that despite the fact that the 
total income in 1925 was $5,000 less 
than the year previous, there has been 
a constant decline in the party's lia- 
bilities. The liabilities of nearly $5,000 
at the close of 1924 have been reduced 
until they amounted to the small sum 
of $650 the first three months of this 
year 

For a number of years the 
has had to face the necessity of paying 
pressing © bills. Contributions 
to used in meeting these obliga- 
tions. With the party debt wiped out, 
we face a future with more possibili- 
ties for propaganda and organization. 
This may well serve as a call to many 
members who can afford regular 
monthly contribution to the sustaining 
fund to get on the list with those who 
for a number of years have been mak- 
ing these contributions. 


be 


a 


Big Literature Output 

The literature sold and distributed 
by the National Office naturally does 
not measure up to the figures of the 
old days before the World’ War but 
it continuous output 
promises a good increase by the 
of the year. The following figures 
show what this literature business was 
in the year 1925: 

Literature sold and distributed dur- 


shows a 
end 


ing 1925: 
bound books and pamphlets, 17,832: 
leaflets, 188,445. The following leaflets 
and pamphlets are included in the 
above totals: . Pamphlets, Debs Can- 





(Continued from page 1) 
Kansas, Arthur Bridwell; Kentucky, 
John Toby; Maryland, William A. 
Toole; Michigan, Joseph Bernstein, 
Arthur Robenstein; Missouri, G. A. 
Hoehn; Montana, James D. Graham; 
New Jersey, William Kane Tallman, 
Mrs. Charlotte Bohlin; New York, 
Herbert M. Merrill, James Oneal, 
Julius Gerber; Ohio, John G. Willert; 
Pennsylvania, Darlington Hoopes, Wil- 
liam J. Van Essen; West Virginia, 
William Frankkona; Wisconsin, Wil- 
liam Coleman, Victor L. Berger; New 
England District, Samuel P. Leven- 
berg, Walter L. Hutchins; Finnish 
Federation, W. N. Reivo; Italian Fed- 
eration, James Battistoni, Gioacchino 
Artoni; Jewish Federation, Alexander 
Kahn; Jugo-Slav, Charles Pogorelic; 
West Virginia, I. G. Miller. 

Kirkpatrick Opens Sessions 

Acting National Secretary George R. 
Kirkpatrick called the convention to 
order at 10:20 a. m. and Julius Gerber 
was elected temporary chairman. Upon 
assuming the gavel Gerber stated that 
he did not propose to make a keynote 
speech, but thought it appropriate to 
call upon Congressman. Victor L. 
Berger to make an address. Berger 
declined as he had learned that John 
W. Slayton had been selected by the 
Pittsburgh Comrades to welcome -the 
delegates, 

Slayton will be remembered as one 
of the most popular speakers the party 
had developed some twenty years ago. 
He was also the first Socialist io be 
elected to a city council in Pennsyl- 
vania. In a few well-chosen remarks 
he welcomed the delegates and spoke 
hopefully of the future of the Socialist 
party. 

Morris Hillquit was called upon to 
speak for the national organization. 
Hillquit observed that if one were to 
ask a leading Republican or Democrat 
what were the distinctive character 
and program of his party he could not 
answer. The same question addressed 
to Socialists is not difficult to answer 
because it is not a party in the old 
sense of the term. It is international 
in its outlook. The nations are so 
linked together that the problem of one 
nation has become the problem of all 
so that we cannot ignore what is 
happening abroad. 

Predicts “Come- Back” 

Turning to the present status of the 
party, he said that we know that we 
have lost in political strength in recent 
years but we also know that we will 
come back. Nothing can prevent our 
return. The future does not belong 
to the parties of capitalism but to the 
Socialist Party, the hope of the work- 
ing class. 

William Van Essen of Pittsburgh 
was made Vice-Chairman and Secre- 
tary Kirkpatrick was made secretary 
of the convention with power to choose 
his assistants. The convention lost 
little time in getting down to business 
as the agenda system of conducting 
its work saves considerable time. The 
following committees were elected: 
Rules, Merrill of New York, Herman 
of Washington and Graham of Mon- 
tana; Resolutions, Berger of Wis- 
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consin, Sharts of Ohio and 
New York; Organization, Herman of 
Washington, Snow of Illinois and 
Merrill of New York; Constitution, 


| vania and Levenburg of Massachu- 
|setts; American Appeal, Van Essen of 
| Pennsylvania, Coleman of Wisconsin 
jand Florence Hall of Illinois, 
Kirkpatrick then 
an exhaustive report of 
and finances of the National 
which was supplemented by 
a remarks in which he _ rejoiced 
jthat the finances of the party are 
| better than they have been for years. 
| The organization campaign last year 
Debs in a leading role 


| with Comrade 
| had prepared the way for the pub- 
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HE national convention of 

its labors in three days an 
acfing convention business. 
have as much business before it 


to even organize a convention. 
The actions of the convention 


is sufficient to observe that the 


was evident on all sides. 

The delegates left Pittsburgh 
and intensify their efforts for S 
tion. Although the membershi 
it is as widely distributed as it 


its members have a call for serv 


THE SOCIALIST CONVENTION 


delegates indicates the value of the agenda system for trans- 
Of course, the convention did not 


tial year, but making allowances for this it is certain that with- 
out the agenda system of doing business the convention could 
not have considered resolutions at its opening session. 
old days it often required a whole day and part of another day 


New Leader and it is not necessary to consider them here. 


superfluous oratory. They were in convention to transact busi- 
ness and they gave their attention to the work before them. 
What little difference of opinion appeared on a number of mat- 
ters was expressed with good feeling and a spirit of toleration 


strong states there are organizations awaiting a favorable op- 
portunity to go to the masses. The so-called progressive organ- 
izations have practically disappeared. The Communists have 
made no headway. The field is clear for the Socialist Party and 


sponse in work of propaganda, organization and devotion to the 
ideal of working class emancipation. 


the Socialist Party completed 
d the work accomplished by the 


as it would have in a presiden- 


In the 


are reported in this issue of The 
It 


delegates wasted little time on 


with a determination to renew 
ocialist education and organiza- 
p is not what it was years ago, 
ever was, and in all the former 


ice that must bring a willing re- 





lication of the American Appeal which 
had become a yaluable propaganda 
asset. It has rallied hundreds of 
Socialists who have not been bvard 
from in years and the trend of party 
building is unmistakably upward. 
“Let’s go ahead,” said Kirkpatrick as 
he sat down amid applause. 
Mark Slonim Speaks 

Mark Slonim, representing the Social 
Revolutionaries of Russia, was ob- 
served in the hall and Chairman Ger- 
ber introduced him to the delegates. 
Slonim spoke briefly, recalling the 
fact that thousands of Socialists in 
Russia are in prison, in the mines of 
Siberia and forced to live a secret ex- 
istence because of the terroristic re- 
gime of the Bolsheviks who feared 
any criticism of their program, He 
fexpressed confidence in the organiza- 
tion of just as powerful a Socialist 
movement in the United States as in 
any other country. 

After Comrade Yan Essen made an 
announcement of the detailed program 
for:the entertainment of the delegates 
the convention adjourned for lunch, 

Afternoon Session 

The larger part of Saturday after- 
noon was taken up in a debate over 
the question of approving the entrance 
of the United States in the League of 
Nations. The Agenda contained a 
number of alternate proposals regard- 
ing the League and the World Court 
for the consideration of the delegates 
but the debate centered around the 
League. As action on this would de- 
termine the action on the World Court 
it was realized that the whole issue 
would be determined by the action 
taken toward the League. The fol- 
lowing are,the alternate proposals of 
| the Agenda: 

“1. That the Socialist Party of the 
| United States favors the Government 
of the United States joining the League 
of Nations without reservations. 
| The Socialist Party favors the 
{Government of the United States 
joining the League of Nations with the 
reservations and on condition that 
Russia and Germany are admitted to 
the League. 

“3. That whether the United States 
| joins League of Nations at this 
time of immediate concern to 
the working class of the United 
States and that, therefore, the Social- 
ist Party at this time from 
taking a the League of 
Nations. ' 

“4, The 
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Debs and the War, 
1,000; 


|ton Speech, 1,561; 
|; 7,472; Is Socialism 
|Labor and the Next War, 991; Life 
jand Deeds of Uncle Sam, 933; A Na- 
| tion Divided, Trinity of Plunder, 
F 3! Leaflets, Party Policy, 59,900: 
| Out of Work, 16,070; What is Social- 
| 32,045; Silence, 13,000. 

| 65,000 Appeals Issued 

| To this may be added the fact 
| 
| 


Inevitable, 


ism, 


that 
the current number of the 
| Appeal, which is a special issue, has 
lalready reached 65,000 and more or- 
|ders are coming in 

Secretary Kirkpatrick has made a 
| number of recommendations, among 
| which the following are the most im- 
| portant: 

“That, as soon as practicable, a new 
|}pamphlet be published, containing in 
}all about 64 pages, pages 
|} to be devoted to a simple a-b-c- 
}son—or theme—illustrative and 
| structive in our presentation of 
| purpose, principles, practices and 
|sults of capitalism; instructive in 
fact and history of the working cla 
tin the outlines of the industrial recon- 
struction program proposed by the So- 
cialists; and that 82 pages of 
booklet be devoted to cartoons, 


each of 32 
les- 
in- 
the 
re- 
the 


SS; 


pic- 


tures @f remarkable machines used in| 


industry, etc. 

“That this illustrated booklet be of- 
fered as a premium with the American 
(The cuts- of 
could be used the Appeal 
general effect, the same 
vertising the booklet.) 

“That from to a half dozen 
small (envelope-size) leaflets be pub- 


Appeal many them 


in to good 
at time 


one 


lished for use by all comrades as en- | 


all possible of their cor- 
respondence, and that the Socialist 
Press urge all comrades everywhere 
to make use of these leaflets. 

“That the Young People’s Depart- 
ment be more liberally supported with 


closures in 


American | 


this | 


ad-| 


| cash and free literature and that a 
| special leaflet be prepared on ‘op- 
| portunity for the young at present as 
|compared with opportunities for them 
la few decades ago—in this country.’ 
“That the American Appeal regu- 
| larly devote at least ten to fifteen per 
l}eent of its space to simple, direct 
propaganda, and that the paper carry 
far more pictorial material. 
| “That the National Office experi- 
ment for few weeks with a press 
each week 500 liberal, 
agricultural, educational 


a 
re- 
and 


| service to 


ligious, 


United States endorses the _ Inter- 
national Socialist position on the 
League of Nations as formulated by 
the Labor and Socialist International 
at its Hamburg Congress of 1923 and 
re-affirmed at the Marseilles Con- 
gress of 1925. 


Toole Opens Debate 

“It declares that it is the duty of 
the working class to resist the 
tendency of the League of Nations to 
become an instrument of reaction and 
imperialism and to use its influence | 
and power in every country to secure 
that all nations shall be admitted to 
the League, that its organization shall 
be made democratic, and that the 
workers of each country shall exercise 
effective control over the actions of 
their representatives on the League. | 
In this way the League may be so 
transformed that it will become an 
effective instrument to secure (a) the 
interests of peace, (b) the rights of 
peoples, and (c) the revision of the 
iniquitous peace treaties. In con- 
formity with these views the Socialist 
Party favors the entrance of the 
United States in the League of 
Nations.” 

The. last two paragraphs were the 
subject of dispute, Delegate Toole of 
Maryland beginning the debate by op- 
posing any approval of the United 
States entering the League of Nations. 
He had.no desire to see Calvin Cool- 
idge select a delegate to the League. 
The situation would be different, he 
said, if we had a working class gov- 
ernment in this country. In that case} 
he would favor the proposal. 

Bridwell of Kansas favored the pro- 
posal because the Socialist movement 
is world wide and we are compelled 
to take part in world affairs whether 








we want to or not. 
Van Essen of Pennsylvania pre-j 
sented the same point of view. “How}| 
can the League be amended to make | 
it satisfactory to us?” he asked. He’ 
believed it would require a world-| 
wide revolution to make effective | 
changes in the League which 


would} 
mae it satisfactory to Socialists. 


Sentiment Against League 
Henry of Indiana proceeded to take 
the same position, and it appeared) 
that the sentiment was drifting in this | 
| direction. He was opposed to party 
| members taking a favorable position | 
peo American entrance into the! 





League before the party itself had/ 
ante on the question. “We have one 
International and that is enough,” he 
| said. He believed there are more im- 
| portant matters to consider than to 
|} get a Wall Street government in the 
| League. 

Hillquit obtained the floor and, as} 
| the author of the proposal, was given | 
| more time under the rules to explain} 
| and defend it. He recalled the 
| proposal was not formulated him | 
ped framed in the dark. It had its or- 
igin in the Labor and Socialist Inter- 
national, and while we are not abso-| 
| lutely bound by its action, we are com- 
| pelled to take it into consideration. | 
While it may not have been much dis- 
} cussed by American Socialists, it had | 


that 


by 





BANQUET POURS 
$2,000 INTO THE 
TREASURY 


Hillquit Declares British’ 
Strike May Have Re- 
percussions in This, 
Country 

tional Socialist convention been 


R more demonstrative of enthusi- 


asm than the banquet which delegates 
and friends attended in the roof gar- 
den of the Chatham Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Sunday night, -The banquet at the 
Chicago convention of 1924 was re- 
markable in many respects, especially 
considering the fact that the delegates 
were uncertain what would be the re- 
sult of our co-operation with the La 
Follette forces that year. 

The banquet hall was 
packed. Socialists came for miles 
around the Pittsburgh district, and 
more could have been seated than had 
tickets if there had been room for 
, them. 

William Van Essen rapped for order 
after the diners had satisfied their ap- 
petites, and presented Morris Hillquit 
as the toastmaster, who was particu- 
larly happy on this occasion. He ob- 
served that Socialists are incurable 
optimists; they never became discour- 
aged. “If we have a victory, we meet 
to celebrate the victory,” he said. “If 
we have suffered a defeat, we celebrate 
the next victory.” Whiie he was speak. 
ing Victor L. Berger came into the hall, 
which induced Hillquit to say that we 
all like to celebrate and some “come 
late” to celebrate. 

Refers to England 





ARELY has a banquet at a na- 


literally 
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Hiliquit went on to observe that 
since the convention had met news 
had arrived of the great struggle of 
the miners in England and the remark- 
able solidarity displayed by over 4,000,- 
000 organized workers who had decided 
to down tools in behalf of their broth- 
ers. “Who knows?’ he said with much 
feeling, “that the repercussion of what 
is happening abroad may not be heard 
here and stir the great masses to 
action?” 

Joseph Sharts of Ohio was intro- | 
duced in the various capacities of an | 
editor, speaker, publisher, lawyer and | 
attorney for a Communist bishop. 
Sharts appeared to give a keynote for 
other speakers when he dwelt upon 
Pittsburgh’s smoxe and the enormous 
values that are wasted as well as the 
failure of capitalism to utilize the 
values that go up in smoke. 

Lena Morrow Lewis of. California 
presented the superior claims of San | 
Francisco's fogs over Pittsburgh's | 
smoke, and then gave some considera- 
tion to what socialized effort can ac- | 
complish, by pointing out the transfor- 
mation’ of Western deserts by irriga- 
tion. She concluded with a warm ref- 
erence to Tom Mooney and Warren K. 
Billings. From the latter she quoted | 
a statement of his that, come what) 
may, so long as he lived he would be 
true to his ideals. 

Collection Nets $2,000 

William H. Henry of Indiana was 
then presented to make the talk which | 
all knew is essential to a Socialist ban- | 
quet. By the time he had concluded 
his work more than $2,000 had been 
contributed in cash and checks for the’} 
work of the National Office. Socialists 
of Allegheny county alone contributed | 
$1,000, | 

Van Essen then obtained the floor 
and announced that the Pittsburgh So- | 
cialists desired to show some apprecia- 
tion for Hillquit’s services in his de- | 
bate with Clarence Darrow few 
months ago, and then presented a large 
and handsome black suitcase to the 
toastmaster. 

Hillquit observed that the ; 
surprise of the evening, and called at- 
tention to the fact that the color of | 
the suitcase was appropriate for Pitts- | 
burgh and that he feared that it was} 
too large for his earthly possessions. , 
Thanking them for the gift, 
sented Victor L. Berger to the audience 
as a man who is proud of the fact that 
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this was 


he pre- | 


A : 
labor papers—the service to be at most | been by European Socialists and inter-| he missed being a lawyer. 


sociological 


[two pageg of historical, 
in- 


Jeconomic and political material, 
structive and liberalizing.” 

| One of the surprises of the report 
lis the number ‘of States which have 
|members of the Socialist Party. Be- 
fore the World War there were quite 
la number of the Southern States in 
| Which we had either no members or 
j}only a handful in one or two branches 
| which would expire and reorganize 
}from time to time that never at 
any time could it said that the 
| party was organized in these States. 
Therefore it surprising that the 
}membership is distributed over thirty- 
nine of the forty-eight States. This 


so 
be 


is 


national congresses. 

“Our European comrades are under} 
no illusions,” .said Hillquit. “They 
know the League is by no means what} 
We want it, but our difficulty has been} 
that we have had so many setbacks 
in this country that we have had no| 
time to give to these theoretical ques- | 
tions, He read the resolution of the| 
Hamburg Congress, the resolution of | 
the congress two years later, and also 
a resolution of the Executive of the | 
International adopted last month in 
Zurich affirming the proposal now be- 
fore the convention, 


Fear Reactionary Control 
He then passed to a consideration of | 





the party is practically 
in the old 
terrorism and | 


|indicates that 
widespread 
before capitalist 
Communist 


as as it was 
days 
stupidities considerably 
wrecked organization. The fact 


that we have members in thése thirty- 


the 
inine States provides a basis for re- 
building the party in all of them, for 
it is certain that these members who 
hold membership cards will not be| 
attracted to any bourgeois reform | 
|}movements. In many of these States 
|these members stand as a Spartan 
guard and have remained immune 
| from the lure of all such barren move- 
| ments. 
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| elements so that they 
|} smash revolutionary governments?” 


the League itself. Germany had ap-| 
| plied for membership in the League 
result of pressure brought 
and even Rus- 


as the by | 
the German 
sia was negotiating for 
same purpose. The League, he con- 
tinued, already represents 80 per cent} 
of the earth’s population and 59 na- 
tions. The United States itself is a 
League of States. We do not, like the 
Communists, expect to suddenly come! 
into control, to smash the government | 
and substitute another in its place.| 
However, the Communist attitude is 
consistent toward the League, but it 
has also been voiced here. It is ut- 
terly Utopian. “Shall we keep aloof | 
from the League and permit it to drift! 
into the hands of the most reactionary | 
can use it to! 


Socialists, 


secretly the 


| spoke 


| contributed substantial] aid to the Na- 


Berger Raps Press 

Berger, after a few humorous re- 
marks, observed that he had purchased 
every Pittsburgh newspaper and did | 
not find a line about the convention 
in any of them. This led him to em- 
phasize the necessity of a Socialist} 
press, especially qa daily press, an 
antidote to the influence of the capi- 
He promised to come to 
any time to help the 
to establish a Socialist 


as 


talist press. 
Pittsburgh at 
Pittsburghers 
daily. 
William of the veteran | 


Adams, one 


| Socialist workers of Allegheny county, | 


effectively on Socialist 


He was followed by James H. 


propa- 
ganda, 
Maurer, who indulged in some scream- 
ingly funny reminiscences of his boy- | 
hood and of his early experiences 
soap-boxer 

banquet came end, th 
diners leaving with a feeling of regret 


iS a 
Socialist } 
to e 


The an 


| that such enjoyable affairs must reach | 


a conclusion, but conscious of having | 


tional Office in its work of party 


building. 





“Every year of peace means a strength 
ening’ of the 
Whether Republicans or 
oppose or favor it does not concerr 
us. We must break down the Chinese 
wall which is due to | 
“Every repercussion 
here. You would not have Europe em- 
broil us, but finger in| 


Socialist movement.’ 


Democrats 


our isolation. | 
ubroad affects us| 
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we have our 
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tinued from page 1) 
not explain why that was not 
last summer when a general 
was then impending and the 
nt capitulated by granting a 


Bu ‘then the cabinet was not pre- 
Now it was different. In nine 
plans had been laid, as if for 
ar. It was rumored that five min- 
s had proferred their resignations 
as the ultimatum to British labor 
was issued. Among them were the 
vet: es, Winston Churchill, chan- 
of the Exchequer, and Joynson- 
home secretary, who has been 
fecting the strike-breaking appa- 
If these ministers had deserted 
fin, the cabinet would have fallen 
then, who knows the conse- 
ces? 
At the last moment, it seemed as if 
truce might be arranged. It was in 
8 course of the discussion in Par- 
J. H. Thomas, head of the 


ral men, asked whether the lock- 


t notice would be withdrawn simul- 


_ taneously with the general strike order. 


the suggestion was not taken up. 
the big clock on the Parliament 
‘buildings struck 12, labor took up the 
Government’s challange. The general 
strike was on. Promises of material 
support from the continental labor 
movement came trick and fast. 
What Baldwin's prattling about con- 
stitutional democracy really amounted 
to has become increasingly clearer. It 
is true that the Conservatives have a 
majority in the House of Commons, 
but the members were elected on issues 
entirely unrelated to the present con- 
troversy. Ramsay MacDonald and the 
Labor M. P.’s are anxious for a gen- 
eral election. If democracy must be 
’ maintained, let it be thoroughgoing. A 
referendum according to orderly British 
constitutional procedure should be the 
order of the day. But that would 
be too risky. Labor united might 
Sweep fits candidates into power. Will 
Government eventually submit? 
" Why should the whole British labor 
‘movement take up the gauntlet for 
the miners? Why should the latter 
be ‘so insistent in their demands, or 
as the capitalist press puts it, ob- 
stinate? It is not fanaticism that has 
Jed the workers to maintain a solid 
front. It is bread and butter. The 
miners teday receive on the average 
from eight to seventeen dollars a week. 
The mine owners proposed to cut these 
meagre wages to about five and thir- 
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General Strike Rooted in Government Attempt 
To Penalize Workers for Capitalism’s Breakdown 





teen dollars respectively. That for a 
married man and his family! Is it 
any wonder, then, that the miners will 
not accept even a penny’s reduction? 
And the other trade unionists know 
that should they not stand by their 
exploited fellow-workers, that any cut 
‘will simply be preliminary to a gen- 
eral onslaught upon the whole labor 
movement. 

The mine owners insist that they 
cannot afford to pay the wages that 
their employes are demanding... The 
Miners’ Federation replies that if the 
coal industry cannot produce a living 
wage for those engaged in it, that it is 
high time it be nationalized, so that 
profit can be eliminated and the opera- 


tions be conducted purely with service 
in view. Moreover, they say, under 
private ownership thorough reorgani- 
zation of ihe “industry is impossible. 
It is inconsistent with capitalist mo- 
tives. The competitive system of*pro- 
duction has served its usefulness. It 
must now be replaced by socialization, 
by socialism, if you please. To agree 
to that, the capitalists of England rec- 
ognize, would mean an entering wedge 
for the abolition of private property. 
Hence, the determination with which 
the present strike is being resisted. 
Hence, the Significance of the present 
occurrences for the socialist and labor 
movement of the world. 

The events of the last week have 


been long expected. They are the 
direct consequences of the economic 
situation created by the war. Indus- 
trial depression gripped the world and 
knocked the bottom out of the inter- 
national coal market. England, the 
chief exporter of that commodity, suf- 
fered most. There was a respite for a 
while in 1922-23 when the French oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr cut off the Ger- 
man production in that region. But 
the bad times were resumed thereafter. 
In fact, matters were made worse by 
the overproduction that had ensued. 

In ‘addition, there was the loss of 
the pre-war markets. Russian indus- 
try, which had been the chief customer, 





was at a standstill. Germany was util- 


izing lignite or brown coal for the pro- 
duction of electric power. Italy was 
resorting to hydro-electric facilities. 
Then, reparation coal from Gérmany 
under the terms of the Versaillés 
Treaty and the Dawes Plan“was dis- 
placing the British product in France 
and Italy. Finally, the old coal mines 
of England were becoming exhausted 
and the owners failed to institute mod- 
ern scientific methods, first, because 
they were making their profits any- 
way and secondly, becatise the 
English laws, like our own, gave the 
ownership of the sub-soil to the pro- 
prietors of the surface and thus inter- 
fered with the efficient laying out of 
mines. 





WIFE OF JOSEPH STEIN 
DIES IN BROOKLYN 





Socialists of New York and vicinity 
will be grieved to learn of the death 
of Mrs. Joseph Stein, wife of Joseph 
Stein, one of the most devoted So- 
cialists in this country. Mrs. Stein had 
been ill for many months and died 
Tuesday night. She is survived by 
her husband and two daughters, 
Eleanore Aveling, who was named 
after the daughter of Karl Marx, and 
Alice. Mrs. Stein was buried in Mount 
Carmel Cemetary, Queens, Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Comrade Stein belongs to the older 
generation of Socialists, having been 
a member of the 8S. L. P. for years be- 
fore the organization of the Socialist 
Party. He has been active in many 
institutions and organizations related 
to the Socialist Party, the New York 
Call, the Workmen’s Circle and The 
New Leader. 

Comrade Stein has been not only 
an active Socialist for many years but 
generous in his contributions of ser- 
vice and funds. A fine human per- 
sonality, devoted to his ideals, and en- 
joying the affectionate regard of «his 
many friends, Joe Stein has their 
genuine sympathy in his loss, Among 
the floral tributes to Mrs. Stein was 
one from The New Leader. 








WHAT HAS 


1909 Ejight-hour day in coal 
mining established by law. 
1917-21 Government control of 
mines. . 
1919 Sankey Coal 
recommends— 
Bi d wages. 
2. Seven-hour day. 
3. Nationalization. 
1919 Seven-hour day established 
by law. 
1920 Strike ende in unsatisfac- 
tory settlement. 
1921, Lockout. 
April 15, “Black Friday,” Triple 
Alliance fails. 
July 1, agreement: 
1. Wages 20 percent, 
1914 rates. 
2. Labor to receive 85 percent 
of net proceeds in districts. 
1924. Agreement: 
1. Wages 331-3 per cent above 
1914 rates 
2. Labor to receive 87 percent 
of net proceeds in districts. 
1925. Workers’ Alliance replaces 
Triple Alliance. 

June 30. Mine owners announce 
‘wage cuts. 
July 31. 
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HAPPENED ~ 


September. Trade Union Con- 
gress plans joint action. 

1926. March 10. Coal Commis- 
sion recommends— : 

1. No more subsidies. 

2. No increase of hours. 

3. Wage cuts to 1921 level. 

4. No nationalization. 





5. State purchase of coal de- 
posits. 

6. Reorganization of industry. 

March 24. Government accepts 
report. 

April. British and international 
labor promise support. 

April 30. Subsidy ends; negotia- 
tions break down. 

May 1. Miners strike. 

Government declares a national 
emergency. 

Trade Union Congress calls gen- 
eral strike for May 4. 

May 4. General strike effective. 





How the Welsh Miners Live and Strike 


By Lucy 


OU would think, from the cables 

the press brings from London, 

that the miners of England had 
disturbed a peaceful social order. Do 
not believe it. Five years ago this 
May, after the breakdown of the triple 
alliance, when the miners had to carry 
on alone, I traveled over the grassy 
coal-dust hills of southern Wales with 
A. J. Cook. 

Perth, Maerdy, Merthyr Tydvil, one 
town was like another. The colliery 
smokestacks of Aberdare are as grimy 
as those of Pontypridd, the crowded 
cottages of Goverton as forlorn as 
those of Ystraw-Rhondda. Spiritless 
little schools, there were, that gave a 
dole of the three R’s. There were 
churches, but no movies. Nin little set- 
tlement after little settlement I saw 
one sign of hope and one alone—the 
trade union halls of the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation, where the work- 
ing-class schools were held to study 
the history of the world and to in- 
quire if forever and forever hunger 
and insecurity were to the share 
of the workers’ children. 

I went with the miners and their 
wives to mass meetings held on the 
hill-slopes. Among the proclamations 
on the church walls were posted the 
King’s, addressed to the miners’ 
wives, quoting Bible and commanding 
them to break their husbands’ strike. 
But it was their strike, too. They 
were back ef their men, They Worked 
early and late in the soup kitchens 
that served little enough of soup. 
Bread without butter and tea. That 
was the fare they struck on in the col- 
liery towns. The children stood in 
queues, 

Others may think of England as a 
land of smooth, green lawns, com- 
fortable firesides and vessels on every 
sea. I know where the coal comes 
from, and how cruelly the coal owners, 
the government and the ship owners 
betrayed the miners five years ago 
this spring. What is happening today 
is only the fruit of that betrayal. 
South Wales is a coal country; noth- 
ing but coal—little agriculture and no 
industry. The absentee coal owners 
stood out against anything that would 
bring order and peace into the de- 
pressed industry. Their cure for 


Branham 
everything was less wages for the 
workers. I tell you, the miners of 


England live on the lowest possible 
wages. I stayed in Maerdy with the 
family of the secretary of the miners’ 
local, who was also a teacher in the 
miners’ school. He and his family had 
barely enough to eat and their lot 
was, if anything, better than the rest. 
The man himself had one diversion. 
Once a year he traveled 50 miles to 
Cardiff to hear a concert, but he was 
too poor to buy a violin. His little 
library of a dozen books he had bought 
over a long time on the installment 
plan. 

He was one of thousands of miners 
who saw no future for himself or his 
children. The coal owners refused to 
unite and grant a national wage in the 
collieries. They had an advantage of 
the workers if they paid one rate here, 
another there, and played the miners 
off one against another, and threatened 
lockouts in a region where, if the 
mines were closed, there was abso- 
lutely no place else to go—no factories, 
no farms. 

After the war, the miners’ union saw 
that the coal owners would have to 
agree to some reorganization of the 
mines if the workers were not to be 
sacrificed. The coal owners would 
yield nothing. The miners prepared to 
strike. The Lloyd George Government 
asked them to postpone any action un- 
til the Sankey Coal Commission could 
study the situation and make recom- 
mendations upon which the govern- 
ment would itself act. 

When I visited Wales, the ‘Sankey 
Commission had reported. The coal 
owners refused to accept the recom- 
mendations, and the government de- 
serted the miners, broke its pledges, 
behaved as if the Sankey Commission 
did not exist. 

On the hillsides of Wales the miners 
talked, They laughed at Lloyd George, 
who had once been their idol, a Welsh- 
man, they had thought, like them- 
selves. The officials of the railway 
unions and the dockers’ union had 
gone over to Lloyd George. Five years 
ago the miners lost. But they knew 
then that the coal industry of Eng- 
land must be reorganized before it will 
pay its way. The coal owners want_to. 
reorganize by cutting wages that e 
already at starvation level. 








Nationalization One Hope, 
MacDonald Declares 


(Continued from page 2) 
five smal undertakings appear to have 
lost $2.50 per ton (!) and nearly 20 
percent of the product showed a profit. 
Northumberland, with an average loss 
of 33 cents per ton, shows over 15 per- 
cent making profit. ; Durham, with a 
loss of over 18 cents, shows nearly 36 
percent making profit; Nottingham, 
with a profit of nearly 25 cents a ton, 
shows 37 percent making a loss; and 
so on. In the same period, the na- 


tional figures show a loss of 6 cents med 


ton, but with 42 percent of the product 
being sold at a profit. Readers must be 
warned about the figures so as not to 
misuse them. The are what would have 
happened if the experience from Janu- 
ary to June in that year had been con- 
tinued throughout the twelve months. 
They show what the problem is with 
great clearness. 
s* @ 

The part that wages play in cost of 
production is seen to depend not so 
much on what wages are paid as on 
how the industry is organizéd. The 
Scottish figures for 1925 (January to 
June average) show wages varying 
from 20 percent of the cost of produc- 
tion where production is low; to be- 
tween 11 and 12 percent where it is 
high and pits are economically man- 
aged. These figures prove that tinker- 
ing with wages will do nothing to put 
the industry on an efficient footing, but 
will only encourage low grade produc- 
tion. 

se & © 

It is therefore a plain task -imposed 
upon the Labor Party to co-ordinate 
and organize the coal industry so as to 
secure both the maximum wages and 
the maximum production. 

Here is a fine permanent plece of 
work in human betierment and busi-" 
ness organization which a Labor Gov- 
ernment ought to tackle. 





Prague.—The Miners’ Federation of | 
Czecho-Slovakia has voted full sup- 
port of the British strikers, even to 
the extent of a strike, if necessary, to 
prevent shipment of coal to England. 
In parliament, leaders of three parties, 
the Social Democrats, Foreign Min- 
ister’s Benes’ Socialist Party, and the 
Communist Party, joined in lauding 
the British strikers. 





ist and Labor International will 


Tis: 1927 Congress of the Social- 
be held in London. The invitation 
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of the British Labor Party, transmit- 
ted by Arthur Henderson, was ac- 
cepted by the Executive Committee 
of the S. L. I. at a meeting held in 
Zurich, April 11. 

At this meeting, the first in the new 
home of the International’s Secre- 
tariat, the Executive rejected, by a 
vote of 247 to 3, the proposal submit- 
ted by the Independent Labor Party 
of Great Britain (reported at length 
in The New Leader of April 3) sug- 
gesting an attempt to hold a unity 
conference with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International. 
During the discussion it was pointed 
out that the L L. P. proposal had al- 
ready been scorned by the Enlarged 
Executive Committee of the Commu- 
nist International. Only the repre- 
sentative of the Ingependent Polish 
Socialist Party voted with the I. L. P. 
for the motion. The memorandum on 
the unity question submitted to the 
meeting by the Secretariat read, in 
part, as follows: 

“We are convinced that the day will 
come in Russia also when there will 
be an end of the insane’ system under 
which a single party keeps in its hands 
the exclusive monopoly of political 
activity and suppresses Socialist par- 
ties by arbitrary methods, 

“Only when Socialist parties can | 
carry on their political activities | 
within the Soviet Union legally, on | 
the basis of free profession of their | 
convictions as class conscious work- | 

| 
| 





ers, without being exposed to terror- 

ism; only then will the moment have 

arrived for entering upon the discus- 

sion of the problems of the deep an- 

tagonisms of principles and tactics | 
among the working class with any 
prospect of success. 

“But the strongest pledge that a| 
check will be placed on the appalling | 
expenditure of energy by the working | 
class arising from the divisions lies in | 
the steady and unswerving advance in | 
building up the Socialist and Labor | 
International. The stronger it be- | 
comes the nearer is the day when the | 
workers of the world will once again | 


national.” 








le united in one all-inclusive Inter- | 


International Congress For 





Executive of 


Labor International Meets 


London 
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the Socialist 
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Despite the feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with the functioning of the 
League of Nations arising from the 
Assembly’s failure to admit Germany 
at its March meeting, the Executive 
Committee renewed its declaration of 
faith in the principles of the League 
and urged the Socialist members of 
the various parliaments to insist upon 
more democracy in the League and 
the election of the Council by the As- 
sembly. The Executive's statement on 
this subject follows, in part: 

“It is imperative also that the 
peoples should realize that the pacific 
policy of the organized Socialist and 
industrial democracies of the world 
cannot be effectively guaranteed by 
armaments, military alliances or se- 
cret diplomacy, but by a League policy 
which secures the settlement of all 
national disputes by arbitral and other 
pacific methods. The Executive rec- 
ognizes the imperative need for a 
speedy agreement upon thé greatest 
measure of disarmament possible, as 
recent diplomatic efforts to respond 
to the popular demand for deliverance 
from the burden of armaments have 
touched only the fringe of the prob- 
lem of world militarism. 

“The policy of international co-oper- 
ation, in the opinion of the Executive, 
can be effectively applied only when 
the democracies determine that the 
League of Nations is to be the chief 
instrument for dealing with interna- 
tional problems. The Executive re- 
solves that a commission be appointed 
to undertake a thorough study of the 
problem of disarmament as it presents 
itself to the League of Nations. 

“It wishes, meanwhile, to protest 
against the peculiar interpretation 
given in certain quarters to the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, which, 
contrary’ to the obvious facts, would 


geprive the nations concerned of the| 


right of carrying out their own dis- 
armament as far as they may think 
necessary. 

“The International must follow 


closely all the activities of the League 
of Nations and must draw the atten- 
tion of the affiliated parties to the 
advisability of strengthening the So- 
cialist element on the organs of the 
League of Nations. Finally, it must in 
every case bring about co-ordination 
of the efforts of these parties, in order 
to facilitate the adoption by the As- 
sembly of resolutions in conformity 
with our desires. 

“The S. L. |. records that the Social- 
ist Party in Germany, in accordance 


with the Marseilles resolution, has 
conducted an energetic agitation, 
which has resulted in the German 


government applying for admission to 
the League of Nations. It hopes that 
the workers of America and Russia, 
to which it makes an appeal, will also 
urge that their governments should 
guide their international policy along 
the line of the League of Nations, so 
that the latter may increasingly cor- 
respond to the conception of a univer- 
salized and democratized organization 
for peace.” 


In addition to the adoption of a 
resolution to erect a monument in the 
People’s House in Brussels to Giacomo 
Matteotti, the Secretary of the Unitarian 
Socialist Party of Italy, murdered by 
Facisti on June 10, 1924, and to éstab- 
lish a special Matteotti Fund to help 
the labor movement in countries with- 








out democracy, such as Italy, Hungary 
and Spain, which was embodied in the 
May Day manifesto printed in The 


New Leader @f May 1, the Executive 
Committee called upon the Socialist 
parliamentarians to try to induce their 
governments to instruct the govern- 





ment delegates to the conferences of 
the International Labor Organization 
of the League of Nations to vote with 
the labor delegates against the ad- 
mission of Facist union representatives 


to the sessions. It was pointed out 
that under the Fascist labor laws in} 
| Italy the regular labor unions were! 


hardly able to keep alive and that to 
( 


admit the black shirts as real labor 
men would be a poor joke. Recent 
events prevented the Italian Socialist 
delegates from attending the Zurich 
meeting. 

The Bulgarian Socialists’ report on 
their partly successful fight for am- 
nesty was accepted and they were 
urged to keep up the good work until 
the rest of the politicals were freed. 
A report on Rumania confirmed stories 
of the high-handed way in which the 
Averescu governnient is trying to 
make the coming general elections a 
farce. F 

It was decided to hold a meeting of 
technical experts in .Berlir? to work 
out a plan for thé organization of an 
international Socialist press service. A 
commission to report on the colonial 
problem to the 1927 congress is to be 
named at once. The dispute between 
the Socialist parties in Czechoslovakia 
was referred to the permanent Minori- 
ties Commissioin, which met in Zurich 
on April 13 and decided to assemble 
all the available material on the mat- 
ter and to meet again in Dresden on 
June 6, 

In addition 


Adler, Secretary, 
bers of the Executive Committee were 
present at the Zurich meeting: 

De Brouckere, Van Roosbroeck, Bel- 


gium; Anderson, Denmark; Crispien, 














to Arthur Henderson, | 
President of the Executive, and Fritz | 
the following mem- | 


Muller, Wels, Germany; Dr. Helo, Fin- | 


land; Bracks, Longuet, Renaudel. 
France; Tseretelli, Georgia; Cramp, 
Fenner-Brockway, Gillies, Great Brit- 
ain; Vliegen, Wibaut, Holland; Foster- 
voll, Norway; Bauer, Ellenbogen, Aus- 


tria, German S. D. L. P.; Wawrousek, 
Austria, Czech S. D. L. P.; Locker, 
Palestine; Diamand, Niedzialkowsky, ; 


Poland P. 8. P.; Abramovitch, Russia 
S. D. L. P.; Suchomlin, Russia 8S. R.; 
Besteiro, Spain; , Engberg, 
Soukup, Szechslovakia, Czech P.; 
Czech, Czechoslovakia, German S. P.; 
Peyer, Hungary; Drobner, Ind. S. P. 
Poland-German 8S. P. in Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Lithuania. 


Ss. 


Popp and Heinz attended as repre- 
| sentatives of the Internatioinal Wo- 
men’s Committee and the 


Youth Intérnational, respectively. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
Sweden; | 
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Now, coal mining is England’s chief 
industry. It employs more men than 
any other, except agriculture. Upon it 
depend the ccuntry’s manufactures. It 
explains England's supremacy on the 
seas, for it furnishes outward cargo for 
vessels and thus reduces the cost of 
shipping. It contitutes one-tenth by 
value of the country’s exports and 
four-fifths by volume. 

During the war the government took 
over the mines. Then, in 1919, due to 
the dissatisfaction among the miners, 
the famous Sankey Coal Commission 
was appointed. It recommended 
shorter hours, ingreased wages and 
NATIONALIZATION of the mines. 
Only the first mentioned provision was 
adopted. Hours were reduced from 
eight.to seven, It must be remembered 
that that does not include a half hour 
additional on the average that it takes 
to get into and out of the mine. The 
following year a strike occurred but 
since the British Trades Union Con- 
gress was not yet prepared to take up 
the cudgels for the miners an unsatis- 
factory settlement was patched up. In 
1921 the government ceased its war 
control of the mines and the employers 
posted wage-cut notices and locked out 
their men. 

Then it was that the lesson of trade 
union solidarity was hammered home 
that has borne fruit in the present 
general strike. The Triple Alliance, 
consisting of the unions of the miners, 
the railwaymen and the transport 
workers collapsed on April 15, 1921. 

This date has gone down in labor 
history as “Black Friday.” The re- 
sulting agreement with the owners pro- 
vided for a division of the net proceeds 
in each district so that labor would 
receive 85 percent and capital 15. But 
the minimum rate in any case was to 
be 20 percent above that of 1914, In 
1924 these proportions were changed to 
87 percent and 13 percent respectively 
and the bottom rate was increased by 
11 percent or to 33% percent in ex- 
cess of 1914's, 

This was the situation last June 
when the mine owners again posted 
reduction notices to take effect August 
1. But this time the labor movement 
was united. A general strike was cer- 
tain and at the last moment the gov- | 
ernment surrendered and offered a 
subsidy until May 1, 1926. Lloyd 
George has called it England’s “gold- 
en suspenders.” It meant that the 
British Treasury would. pay the dif- 
ference necessary. to enable the em- 
ployers to retain the old wage scales. 
Then, a coal commission was once 
more appointed to go over the whole 
ground. 

The Baldwin government packed this 
body with opponents of nationaliza- 
tion: At first, indeed, the miners re- 
fused to appear before the commis- 
sion. When its report was finally pub- 
lished on March 10 of this year it 
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the further extension of the subsidy. It 
said that the industry must be thor- 
oughly reorganized to enable it to 
stand on its own feet. Finally, it de- 
clared that as a necessary step in 
this direction hours might be main- 
tained as heretofore, but wages, par- 
ticularly among the bette? paid work- 
ers, had to be reduced 11 per cent 
to about the 1921 level. The govern- 
ment accepted the report and a dead- 
lock between the miners and the own- 
ers was the inevitable outcome. Last 
minute concessions by the employers 
were rejected, since the workers felt 
they could not live on less than what 
they were already receiving, for while 
wages had risen about 331-3 per cent 
since 1914, the cost of living in Eng- 
land had increased twice as fast. 
Economic necessity had forced Brit- 
ish labor to close its ranks, The Brit- 
ish Trade Union Congress had not only 
pledged its suport, but had author- 
ized its General Council to centralize 
labor’s activities on behalf of the 
miners, in case of need. It was, there- 
fore, an Industrial Committee, repre- 
senting all British labor, that was con- 
ducting the negotiations with the gév- 
ernment and not the miners in isola- 
tion. At the same‘time the Triple Al- 
liance had been revived under the 
name of Workers’ or Industrial Alli- 
ance. The National Union of Railway- 
men has not joined the movement, but 
it has already been sanctioned by the 
Miners’ Federation, the Transport and 
General Workers, the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, the Workers’ 
Union, the Iron and Steel Trades Con- 
federation, the Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen and the Electrical Trades 
Union. Altogether 1,609,000 workers 
are already included within its fold. 
Opposed to Jabor are the govern- 
ment military and naval forces and 
the Army Supplementary Reserve. Un- 
official bourgeois strike-breaking or- 
ganizations have been encouraged. 
There are the Organization for the 
Maintenance of Supplies (O. M. S.), 
the National Citizens’ Union, the Brit- 
ish Empire Union, the National Guard 
and the British Fascisti. In back of 
these is the Federation of British In- 
dustries representing 188 employers’ 
associations. Against this array of 
forces, British labor, except in a few 
scattered communities, has not made 
and preparations against physical op- 
position. It has avoided the dangers 
of provoking violence. The general 
strike will be a test of its faith. 
LOUIS SILVERSTEIN. 
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light on its cause and cure. When you 


know its cause and cure it is new wis- 








was not at all surprising that it came} 


out flatly against nationalization. It 
compromised, however, by advocating 


government purchase of coal deposits. | 
Then, it took a definite stand against | 
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worth while. It 
It will be a 


dom gained, wisdom 
will prove a potent asset 
glorious awakening in its true light re- 
flected on your long suffering soul. It 
will come to you as a real Godsend. 
It will bring you new hope and inspira- 
tion in blazing the way to your true 
heritage—health and happiness. 

The investigators, the scientists and 
geniuses’ labors have been fruitious—at 
last 
years you have lived you have been wor- 


you will realize that in all these 


shipping false goddesses of health and 
reaped only disease; as you reaped what 
you inherited or sowed—-the seeds you 
have so copiously sowed body 
through your stomach—your nursery to 
blood and life—proved to be a real dis- 


ease bacteria, and you became sick, and 


in your 


you took medicine, and still grew sicker. 
Are you ready to smash your false idols? 
Are you ready now? It’s not too late! 
If so, read one of the most patent 
books ever written on health and how to 
get it. But in reading obey its teachings 
for it teaches the truth and when you 
know the truth you can free yourself, 
But .remember one great truth I em- 
phasize—sickness and disease are not 
hecessary, It's man's own fault that he 
as he can live to be 140 to 150 


is sick, 

years old And his longevity can be in- 
creased from generation to generation to 
hundreds of years instead of dying as 


today at 40, 60 and 70. 


Some Few of the Contents of the Health 
Educator and Guide 

Vegetable diet ideal food. What foods 

to eat for health and how to combine 

them. The vitalizing and rejuvenating 

value of fruit and how it promotes di- 


gestion. Digestion; Mixing Fruits and 
Vegetables: Bad Food; Cereal and Car- 
bohydrate Foods; Proteins: What to Eat 
for Health—How to Combine It. Fruit 


and Meats Not to Be Eaten Together. 
How Fruit Acts on the Organism; Cooked 
Food; Whole Wheat Bread and Diges- 
tion; Vitamins in Plants; Raw Foods; 
Canned or Preserved Foods; Advice to 
Mothers in the Feeding of Their~ Chil- 


dren; Nuts and Their Value as Food; 
Milk as a Food; Tea, Coffee and Choco- 
late: Condiments; Over Eating; Minerals 


in Plant Foods—Their Salts in Body 
Building; White Sugar; The Question of 
Eggs as Food; Butter and Cheese; Right 


and Wrong Foods; Bathing for Health; 


Constipation—Its Treatment and Cure; 
Dressing the Body; Exercise; Fasting; 
Sun and Air Baths; Colds; Appendicitis; 
Obesity; Increasing Weight; Reducing 
Weight; Menus; The Rain Bath; Sudden 


Tonsilitis—Its Oure; 










Death—Itse Causes; 

Disease Explained; Patent Medicines; 
Chronic Disease; Diabetes; High Blood 
Pressure ; Cancer; Bright's Disease; 
Neuresthenia; Nervousness; Influenza ; 
Insomnia; C rrh; Hay Fever; Bron- 
chitis; Neural ; Heart Disease; Liver; 
Kidney; Pleuris Cholera Infantum; 
Ulcer of #tomach; Intestinal Disease; 
Tuberculosis; Rheumatism; Goiter; Epi- 
lepsy; Typhoid Fever; Diphtheria. 


The book is on sale at the Rand Book 
Store, 7 East 15th St.; paper cover, $1.10; 

bound in cloth, $1.50. 
fine paper and finish. Mail 
orders promptly shipped Send check or 
money order to the author, 


WILLIAM HAYES, M. D., 
N. Y. C. 
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The Truth 
About Cats 








“To Boston, to Boston 
To Tell about the Strike.” 
-y E are on our way, boys and girls, to invadé 
W the home of the cod and the bean with the 
message of the Passaic strike. We are going 
to talk to eight meetings in Boston and vicinity about 
what is happening in New Jersey. We hope to con- 
vince the New Englanders that Passaic is nearer to 
them than they think. We will tell you all about it 
next week. 

A French Socialist dropped in on us the other day 
and was greatly surprised to find that we had a 
profound admiration, not to mention affection for our 
Mack cat Isabel, her daughter Funny Face and the 
five kittens which the two mothers have recently 
presented to us. Said our visitor, “I did not know 
that Socialists could find anything to admire in a 
cat. Cats I have always found to be singularly un- 
sociable animals, cursedly independent, unable to co- 
operate, supremely selfish.” 

As he was but voicing a most common misappre- 
hension as to the character of cats, we must rise in 
protest and summon to our aid all those who have 


made a study of the subject and now realize that 
through the ages cats have been cruelly slandéred. 
First in regard to the supposed lack of affection 
displayed by cats. This is pure hooey. To be sure, 
they are not effusive sentimentalists like dogs, for 
instance. They do not wear their hearts on their 
sleeves for claws to peck at, if that is the correct 
quotation. Ox the contrary, their love 
sparingly and only after due 


they give 
deliberation. 

When a stranger comes into the presence of the 
matriarchal Isabel, she does not dash up to him, 
wiggling with glee, slavering welcomes. She sits at 
some distance and regards him through her great 
yellow eyes with mild skepticism and an inscrutable 
look. Sometime later, if she has decided that he is a 
fit and proper person to share her confidences, one 
who will not make sudden movements, scratch her 
in the wrong places or pull any of that boresome 
“pretty pussy” stuff on her, she may condescend to 
sit for a moment in his lap, keeping in the meantime 
a very close scrutiny over her fluffy brood in the near- 
by dress box. 

Now is not this the manner in which all of us 
_should approach those who seek to become our inti- 
mates? Ourselves, 
judges of human nature as is Isabel. 
to our infinite regret we have thrown ourselves upon 


we are nowhere near as good 
Time and again 


the necks of comparative strangers only to receive 
the Judas kiss. All too often have we led rank out- 
siders with muddy boots into the secret places of our 
soul and lived to rue the day when we put out the 
disregarded door mat with the word, 
naively inscribed upon it. 


“Welcome” 


In our opinion, Isabel's technique is the intelli- 
gent one. Give yourself, to be sure, but only to those 
of whom you are sure. 

Breathes there a 
man with soul so dead who can fail to doff his 
spiritual hat before the complete independence of the 


As to the independence of cats. 


common cat? Can those of us who run with the 
pack, who, dog-like, whimper and cower before the 
commands and scolding of our superiors complain be- 
cause there has at last been found upon this harrased 
earth a living thing that will not be bossed? Tell 
Isabel to came and she goes. Bid her leap across 
your outstretched arm and she looks upon you with 
an air of such deep pity and disgust as well-nigh to 
wither that member. No hog on ice is as God-awful 
independent as a female black cat. And that is all 
to the good. Most of us leave our independence 
toa fading document in a vault in Washington and 
meekly endure such enormities as. the Administra- 
tion of Calvin Coolidge, Prohibition and the Passaic 
Police. But not Isabel. If she should ever meet 
Calvin Coolidge (Gott verhutte!) 
more to her than our ashman, if as much, for about 
our ashman there are certain intriguing smells that 
endear him. And if C&lvin should command her do 
something that was not in her mind at the moment 
she would simply elevate a tail of contempt and leave 
him flat. 


he would be no 


Finally it is an outrageous libel to say that cats 
cannot co-operate. Funny Face’s kittens were born 
two weeks before Isabel's. Funny Face’s were born 
behind the encyclopedia (volume, “Birth to Borneo’) 
as was exclusively forecast in these columns. Isabel's 
were born upon torn up copies of “The Survey 
Graphic” and “The World Tomorrow” in the corner of 
the shoe closet. Were the two sets of squallers kept 
apart? Not at all. The very day that Isabel's off- 
spring first opened their pink mouths, a co-operative 
nursery was set up in the dress box in the kitchen and 
since that time, aunts and uncles, nieces and nephews 
have been fed indiscriminately by both mothers. When 
“her 


Isabel gets out of the box to wander by lone 


his personal affairs, his party's affairs. 





The German Social Democracy 


HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT 





declared that universal suffrage 

Was necessary, for without this 
practical way of realizing the workers’ 
class, “we may be a_ philosophical 
school, or a religious sect, but never 
a political party. Thus, it appears 
that universal suffrage belongs to our 
sécial demands as the handle to the 
axe.” 
He did not regard his idea of pro- 
ductive associations as a finality. He 
felt, however, that mere abstract prin- 
ciples of economics would fail to touch 
the masses, and that some tangible, 
simple, yet fundamental proposition 
must be placed before them if their 
imagination were to be captured. Such 
a final solution, he declared ‘in his let- 
ters to Rodbertus (April 28 and May 
26, 1863), might require 500 years for 
accomplishment, but his proposal was 
a step in the right direction. 

From the formation of the associa- 
tion until his death Lassalle worked 
ceaselessly and with wonderful ef- 
fectiveness for the building up of a 
powerful political party. He set his 
heart on 100,000 members. 

At first the press ignored the move- 
ment, though later was compelled to 
break its silence. A number of papers 
came to his aid; as did many distin- 
guished publicists and in less than a 
year Lasselle found himself one of the 
most talked-about public men in Ger- 
many. 


[: justifying his program, Lassalle 


Triumphal March 
The next winter was spent in bitter 
controversies. In the’ spring of 1864 


the army,” held great gatherings tn 
Cologne and elsewhere and on May 
22, reached the climax, when, at Rons- 
dorf. he was hailed as a great prophet 
of the workers, deluged with flowers 
thrown in his pathway by working 
girls, escorted by a joyful group of 
workers under triumphal arches and 
given a wonderful ovation during the 
delivery of his address. “I had a feel- 
ing,” he wrote afterwards to the 
Countess, “that such scenes must have 
been witnessed at the founding of a 
new religion.” 
Death of Lassalle 

It was after these ovations that Las- 
salle, at Rigi, again met Fraulein von 
Donniges, with whom he had become 
acquainted in one of the fashionable 
circles of Berlin. They became greatly 
devoted to each other and decided to 
marry. The father of the young wo- 
man, a Bavarian diplomat, was indig- 
nant, however, when he heard of the 
proposed match, The girl finally, under 
questionable pressure, renounced Las- 
salle in favor of a Wallachian, the 
Count von Rocowitza. Lassalle im- 
mediately challenged the successful 
suitor to a duel. At Carouge, near 
Geneva, the fateful event took place 
on August 28, 1864. Lassalle Was 
wounded and died three days later. 

Of unbounded energy and brilliancy, 
Lassalle nevertheless lacked the saving 
grace of common sense and too easily 
became diverted by personal passions 
from the cause he held so dear. He 
had, however, given much of inspira- 
tion to the movement of the workers. 


By HARRY W. LAIDLER, Ph. D. 








Lasselle began his “glorious review of 


“Until Lassalle entered public life,” 








writes Dawson, “the working classes 
had been without organization, and 
had wandered about like sheep with- 
out a shepherd. He it was who drew 
the masses together and formed for 
the first time a true workingmen’s 
party.” ; 

Program of Bebel and Liebknecht 

The membership of Lassalle’s party 
came chiefly from Prussia. At his 
death it amounted to scarcely more 
than 5,000. The movement was unfor- 
tunate in the selection of a successor, 
Bernherd Becker, vain and incapable, 
who made himself ridiculous with his 


self-imposed title of “President of 
Manking.” In 1867, after several 
changes, Schweitzer, able and well 
educated, was elected president. In 


the first year of his presidency uni- 
versal suffrage was granted as far as 
election of members of the north Ger- 
man Reichstag was concerned. This 
concession had a profound influence on 
the whole movement. ; 


Prior to Lassalle’s death, other as- 
sociations had beex organized among 
the workers of Saxony and South Ger- 
many- These latter groups united at 
Frankfort in 1863. In general they 
were for supporting Schultze-Delitszch 
and opposing Lassalle. While gen- 
erally regarded as merely progressive 
in its tendency, the union of these 
groups contained a number of radical 
spirits. One of these was Wilhelm 
Liebknecht, descendant of Luther, and 
a member of a family of education 
and refinement. Liebknecht had been 
exiled. after the revolutionary out- 


break of 1848, and in Paris had been 
introduced into the circle of Marx and 
Engels. Of prominence also was Aug- 
ust Bebel, a turner by trade, who had 
drunk the bitter cup of abject poverty 
and was the incarnation of the spirit 
of working class revolt. 

Under the guidance of these men, 
the union became more radical in its 
nature. As early as August, 1866, 
Liebknecht and Bebel drew up at a 
congress of workers at Chemnitz po- 
Jitical demands which, in their opinion, 
should be the immediate objectives of 
German labor: the unrestricted right 
of people to self-government, universal, 
direct and equal suffrage with the se- 
cret ballot, the abolition of the stand- 
ing army and the substitution of the 
militia, a sovereign parliament with 
power to decide on the question of 
peace and war, the unity of Germany 
as a democratic state, the abolition of 
the privileges of position, birth and 
confession, and legislation tending to- 
ward the furtherance of the physical, 
intellectual and moral improvement of 
the people. 

In the autumn of 1867, Bebel was 
elected president of the League (or 
union) of Workingmen’s Associations. 
The following year the radicals suc- 
ceeded in persuading the congress to 
accept the main tenets of the Inter- 
national. In 1869, the League dis- 
solved and the Social Democratic 
Workingmen’s Party was formed at 
Eisenach. The party sent represen- 
tatives to the International congress 
at Basle. 

(To be continued next week) 
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CHAPTER VIII 
] 
sd | 
saw you election night with 
announced with a slow smile. 
passing his free hand through his 
as he surveyed her’from his height. 
the air and had shed its sheen over 
“Strange,” he mused, “your hair is 
Your voice is very soft and command- 


Oe 
How Dan Loved Agatha 
HAVE IT,” he said. “I knew 
I kad known you before. I 

your uncle/in the car.” 
“Perhaps it was before that,” Agatha 
Dan had torn his cap off “his head, 
and in his efforts to remember was 
tousled hair. He looked very boyish, 
and yet somehow quite “senatorial,” 
They were standing under a birch tree 
overlooking the river. Spring was in 
stream and field. Dan’s head was 

completely filled with Agatha. 

red, too, but richer than Billy’s. You're 
so still, deep-like, strange, strong. 
ing. And you never laugh, but always 
seem to be smiling with yourself at 


pulses never got beyond that dare. 
He drew very near to her in 
thoughts, yet he stood far off from her 
in actuality. He often just sat and 
stared at her, as she in turn sat, with 
her immaculate hands in her lap and 
stared across the river, seeing and un- 
seeing. 

Agatha’s hair, soft and shimmering, 
an improvement on nature, its texture 
as if taken from a mould, falling so 
artfully about her ears and temples. 
Agatha’s eyes so golden brown, so 
clear, so cynical, so bold, so untender, 
with the long lashes as if combed. 
Agatha’s skin, so smooth and healthy, 
the rouge blending was it 
rouge? The skin overlaid with 
down, more visible on the nape of her 
neck, and her tapering arms. 

Agatha’s teeth, even, dazzling white. 
Agatha’s mouth too large for her oval 


his 


with—or 
lovely 


By M. H. 


gophers that ran in and out of the 
tree trunks along the river bank. 

Yet she did not love him. She hated 
him. He stank. The odor of his store 
clothes, soaked with stale smoke of 
legislative and committee rooms, sick- 
ened her. She doubted if he were 
clean. He seemed, too, to her to be 
ineffectual, a kind of clawing, embry- 
onic piece of life, undirected, misdi- 
rected energy. He had bad manners. 
His English was abominable. There 
was nothing attractive about him, no— 
save the power in his eyes to compel 
her to look away, a fierceness and a 
warning. 

He amused her, as the lumbering 
exhibition of a turtle onthe shore 
amused her. He was a phenomenon, 
just another feature in the eternal cir- 
cus of existence, to save her from bore- 
dom, teas, committees, dancing and 
theater parties, 

So they stood that spring day on 
the bank overlooking the Mississippi, 
two sentient bundles of antipathies and 
attractions, trying to brush away with 
words the mounting barriers that civi- 
lization and diverse environments had 
laid between them. Early they had 








something—at me—at the world. You 

have a wonderful body—so _ full, learned to be silent together, for then 
rounded, yes, sleek and silky. Dare I| md then only, did they seem to be 
touch you ever?” His mind following | 8Pe@king to each other. When they 
the tortuous undercurrent of his im- | 9Pened their lips they were strangers. 


“Strange, how we got to taking walks 
together,” he remarked. 


“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered 


bor Novel of the 
Northwest 





HEDGES 


look, as if she would read his thoughts. 

“Don’t your friends dislike it, Miss 
Morreson?” he insisted. “And what 
does your uncle say?” 

She felt his mind come _ back 
anxiously to this point of attraction, 
the difference between their stations. 
It annoyed her, It was something that 
should not be openly noticed, admitted, 
least of all discussed. That, she con- 
cluded, was part of his boorishness. 

“It is none of their business,” she 
remarked coldly. She wanted this to 
be a hint to him to cease speaking 
about this—yes, this class difference. 

But he could not. Guiltily his mind 


lighted, laughing merrily like a child. 
He caught glimpses of her upper legs 
as she darted past him through the 
air. He was stirred deeply. 

Agatha was possessed with the no- 
tion that they must swing together 
“just like kids.” So he got up with 
her, and slowly they began to pump. 
She was strong, he found... . Higher 
and higher they mounted until their 
feet as they swung up were almost 
on the level with the bar. The air 
surged from their lungs ecstatically. 
They were fiying together... .. Sud- 
denly their bodies met. The contact 
was electric. 

“Quick,” Agatha said, “get me down. 


The Prohibition 
Poll 
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o 
ELL, folks, didn’t I always tell you that 
hibition was driving people to drink? — 
now we have the proof. State aftér 
that was dry when the nation was wet is 
wet now, according to the poll conducted by the N 
paper Enterprise AsS8ociation. 
Here are the figures: 
For Prohibition.. 315,953 
For Repeal......... odesendndsdee: 
For Modification....sscssececeseee 826,640 





Gran®. TOO cadvcncceovissecns 1,666,231 % 

Some of the larger cities voted fifty to one, wet. 
Among women voters, only the farmers’ wives voted 
dry, which may be explained by the fact that their 
hubbies usually come home with a load after taking @ 
load to town. So let’s forgive them. ; 
The only states in which the drys have a clean 
majority are South Carolina and Kansas. The na- 
tion over, the vote stands five to one against prohibi- 
tion. Now let’s have a national referendum and settle 
for good and all whether this republic shall die of 
delirium tremens or pursue the even tenor of its way ~ 
in a gentle stew. And now a personal word to my 
prohibition friends. i 


+ 


* os 

Judged by my outbursts you may have gathered t 
idea that I am a champion souse. Well, I am 
of the kind. In the good old wet days I often 
for weeks, months, yea and even years without 
much as a harmless glass of beer or wine. Ag 
hard “likker” I can only say that up to the @i= 
actment of the Volstead act I doubt if I drank as mucgE 
as a gallon of the stuff during my whole eventful life, 

Moreover, I always regarded alcohol as a menace 
to our class, believing that it was lowering ite think=- 
ing and fighting ability. Hence, I preached and prac- Pi 
ticed voluntary abstinence from drink for many years, — 
so much indeed that many of my brewery worker 
friends regarded me as a disguised prohibitionist. 

Then came prohibition, and drinking became a kind 
of religious duty; the libation of a soldier of liberty on 
the altar of freedom. I resented with every fiber \of 
my being that others should arrogate to themselves 
the right to say what I should pour into.my own stom~ 
ache. I have a good stomach. I love it and we hav~ 
been good friends for over fifty years. Hence I double 
dare anyone to claim that they love my stomach more 
than I do. 

. . 7 

Like a dutiful servant, I obéyed every one of his 
wishes. When my stomach asked me for a drink of 
cooling lager, he got it. When he hinted for a glass 
of port, it was “his’n.” Yes, I even would let it have 
a drop of Old Bourbon now and then, although I never 
liked the taste of the stuff. 

In return my stomach was reasonable in its demand 
and showed excellent judgment in both eating and 
drinking. It performed every function in a workman- 
like manner. It would absorb a mixture of pig 
knuckles, sauer kraut and ice cream without ever bat- 
ting an eye. It would digest Chinese chop suey, 
Mexican hot tamales, Swedish hard tack, German .- 
pumpernickel, Hungarian goulash, Baierische knoedel, ~ 
Italian spaghetti and koshere wurst liké’@ true ‘nter- 
nationalist. In short, there is not a thinremsaereeh-< 
would not accept and dispatch in the proper manner. — 

My stomach gave me dreamless nights, & wonderful 








returned to it, played over it, drew 
back from it in fear. 

“It's funny, don’t you think, Miss 
Morreson, that it could happen just 
this way?” he continued, 

“Don't you think, Mr. Minturn, that 
is something pretty much in your own 
mind?” She was cutting.... 

After that, there were night excur- 
sions. He refused to go with her in 
her car. She humored him, and found 
it more exciting, and better for her 
figure to walk.... Once they came 
upon a tiny park, deserted now under 
the brilliant sky. There were swings 
hanging from bars. A spirit of play 
seized them. Agatha cried, “Let's 
swing.” 

He watched her get into the seat, 
and he gave her a push. As the pen- 





casually, but gave him a searching 


dulum got up motion, she was de- 








Children’s Part in Peace 
To Be Discussed May 14th 
At Pioneer Youth Meeting 


——— 
How a firm foundation for peace is 
being laid by Pioneer Youth of Amer- 
ica, a new children’s camp and club 
organization, will be the subject of a 
public meeting Friday evening, May 14, 
at the Labor Temple, 14th street and 
Second avenue, 


Speakers active in the labor move- 





face, with lips full, yes sensuad, yet 
cut exquisitely and moulded like aj 
statue's. | 

She was a perpetual feast to him. 
She smelt of Paradise. He did not 


care about talking to her if he could 


only be where he could see her. So 
‘ 9 . , | 

he told himself. She crowded the 

thought of every other human 


being | 
out of his mind, his mother, Bricktop, 
Alice Miller. 

She made him irrational. 





He forgot | 





He became a poet. He did not doubt | 
the myths of love, the foolish stories 
of affinities, Paolo and 
Romeo and Juliet. She 


Francesca, | 


} 
made him a 





self,” inspecting things in general, or looking with 
dreamy retrospect out into the backyard, the scene 


of her latest amours, Funny Face attends to the 


squirming five. It is all for one, one for all with a 


vengeance, as an inquiring terrier discovered the 
other day when he came into the yard and found 
the back door open. The dual catapult of shrieking 


and outraged mother fur that was launched upon 
him convinced him that among cats there is a far 


greater solidarity than is found among most humans. 
We are forming a Society for the Dissemination of 
Truth About Cats. Our 
rampant upon a field of dogs, humans and other lesser | 
animals. Our motto shall be, “Hew to the feline, let | 
the dogs fall where they may.” We are setting 
ug headquarters at 70 Fifth Avenue, where all inter- 
ested parties may interview us between the hours of 
@ and 6:30 a. m. daylight saving. 





letterhead ‘carries a cat 


Do drep in. 
McAlister Coleman. 


Platonist. He accepted the _ illusion | 
that two souls can become one—the | 
futile dream de the ages. She made | 


His senses dominated 
| 


He was willing to over- 
law, if he | 
| 


him a hedonist. 
his inner life. 

ride 
might possess her. 


custom, convention, 





| They will show how Pioneer Youth is 


|\*The Pioneer Youth Children’s Orches- | 


ment will address the meeting, among 


them Norman Thomas, Professor Le 
Roy Bowman, of Columbia University, 
Maud the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League, 
McAlister Coleman and S. A. DeWitt. 


Swartz, president of 


Strengthening the labor movement and 
other efforts for international peace. 
Edmund B. Chaffee of the Labor Tem- 
ple will preside. Joshua Lieberman, 
executive secretary of Pioneer Youth of 
America, will discuss the aims of the 
organization and show motion pictures 
of Pioneer Youth children at 





camp. 


tra will give a musical program, and 
Russia, Hungarian and Negro folk 
songs will be sung by children of these 
nationalities. 
Pioneer Youth of 








America was or-| 


Rosamond Pinchot to Aid 
Passaic Strikers at Dance 
In Rand School May 19 


The Emergency Committee for Strik- 
ers’ Relief will give a dance at the 
Rand School, 7 East 15th street, 
Wednesday evening, May 19, at 8 
o’clock, in order to raise funds for 
the benefit of the Passaic strikers. 

The feature of the evening will be 
a magic show by F. Serrano Keating, 
well-known  sleight-of-hand expert, 
who specializes in mystifying at close 


a vase. 


I’m getting ‘sick.” 

When he lifted her down, he found 
her trembling, and her eyes were 
strangely lit. 

They found ‘a warm, grassy bank and 
sat down. Their tongues were un- 
loosed, and for the first time they be- 
gan to talk together about sex— 
nakedly but objectively. 

To Agatha it was a dirty business, 
gross, earthy. 

“Proof of the infinite discords of 
nature .... Nature is so unaesthetic, 
you know.” 

To Dan it was the glorifying prin- 
ciple of life—mystery, adventure, ro- 
mance—a thing that made women 
adorable, lovable, in fact, endurable. 

“Women would be only bric-a-brac 
without this function. It makes them 
equal to men. It is their work. It is 
earthy, but that’s the glory of it.” 

“I don't care. I shall never have a 
child—growing in you like a tumor.” 

Dan was amazed. 

“My mother had seven,” 
simply. “Three died.” 

He thought of his mother now dif- 
ferently, as something growing like 
a tree, bearing good fruit, and he 
thought of Agatha as a flower, shed- 
ding fragrance for a little while from 


he said 


a 
He was colder toward her now. She 
did not seem so essential to him. As 





she talked, he saw her as he had xtied 
seen her before, an infinitely intricate 
mechanism of such delicacy that she 
shrank from 





life. And with this 


. shrinkin came corroding cynicism, 

range and who has offered his services. delicate , the but all pervading, extend- 

Mr. Keating and his c vi : pas : . 
company will be ing to all things, to all 


assisted by Rosamond Pinchot, who 
made a great success in “The’ Miracle.” 


God himself. 


persons, to | 
| 
} 


i “Ind av P é tae sh 
Tickets may be had at $1 from the = liga Egg o a: gies 
committee offices, Room 638, 799 oe ge vd es x ; a atti. | 
Broadway, or at the Civic Club, 14 ave made women bear the children. | 
Women have the bad end of the| 


West 12th street; the Rand School, 7 
East 15th street, or at Jimmie Hig- 
gins’ Bookshop, 127 University place. 
The strikers and their families are 
absolutely dependent on outside relief 
for their existence, so the committee is 
asking for donations. Checks should 
be sent to the treasurer of the Emer- 





business, twist it and turn it the way 
you will.” j 


seemed morbid. 
selfish. 
sumption 
to marriage. 


nonsense to Dan. It} 
It seemed indecently 
It was the philosophy of con-/} 
without production applied 


This seemed 


; ke é er. She was str a 
gency Committee for Strikers’ Relief, He looked at her She shenalle- sires 
Room 638, 799 Broadway, City. oo Se: eee — cre ine tg 

F limbs. Her hands, though immacu- 
late, were not delicate. She was a 


lected by the children and sent to the 
strikers. 

Pioneer Youth 
véterans in 


t 
represents to 


labor's 


many 
cause one of the 





ganized two years ago by labor union- | most constructive steps taken by the t 














full-blown woman, ripening, and beau- 


iful, but she feared kisses and chil- 


dren. 


“Let's co,” he said, “I must get back 
o work.” 


te became ridiculous. He had.s way ists, progressive educators and parents, labor movement in recent years. They “ve disappointed you” she answered 
of drawing close to her and feeling | to afford the children of the workers| realize that in order to counteract the with her slow smile, teasing and 
the texture of her gown, passing it | recreational activities in a wholesome| g00se-step regimentation of our pres-| aloof 
between his fingers like a miller test- environment, free from anti-labor in-| ent day mass education and the propa-| “Yoe.” 
ing flour. He scanned her pumps, her fluences and where they might have an| ganda of our militarists and go-getters “Well, I don’t care,” she responded. 
stockings, the lace over her bosom. opportunity to develop their creative| —positive forces must be created to “What I say is true, and if you were 
When she stood up he liked the way | C@Pacities. Pioneer Youth clubs are/ develop initiative and individuality and | honest as you pretend to be you would 
the fur about her neck fell dowh over | "Ot only interested in peace, but have] stimulate in our children a broad social] admit it.” 
her wide shoulders. undertaken, as well, many activities | idealism and a desire to devote their | “I admit nothing,” he answered an- 
She suffered his adulation with an} for social betterment. A number of} energy for the common good. grily. “You are a coward, a sheltered 
air of amused exasperation. When she Pioneer Youth children’s groups, during There are now over 145 international], ,.. .” 
felt his hungry eyes upon her, his gaze the last year, have shown a keen in-}| and local unions and central labor She gasped. What was he saying? 
Was as good to her as sunlight to a| terest in Labor’s struggle. The miners’| bodies co-operating with Pioneer Youth | There it was again, that class thing 
plant, sending the blood within her | strike last winter, the Willimantic tex-| and the number of nationally known! dangling between them no matter 
beating to every tiny capillary of her | tile strike and the present Passaic! educators, prominent in the new pro-| which way they turned. | 
body. She was filled with a cosmic | labor war have been not only discussed | gressive education movement, are ac-| They went home in silence | 
warmth. She felt a fondness for the but money and clothing have been col-/ tively sponsoring it. (To be continued next week) j 


appetite and the constitution of a grizzly bear. In 
fact, were it not for the calls for eats, which fre- 
quently issue from its depths, I néver would -khow 
I had a stomach at all. 

Here, then, is a true friend; a lifetime friénd; the 
kind of a friend which deserves to be loved, cherished 
and obeyed. 

Then along comes that prohibition foolery and says 
my stomach can’t have what it wants. What's the 
result? My stomach develops an appetite for alcohol 
regardless of taste, kick, chemical affiliation or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. Of course, like the true 
friend he is, he would not ask me to go out of 
my way and procure the stuff for him. But whenever 
a friend or acquaintance or even a total stranger 
enters ‘my presence armed with a hip flask, my stom- 
ach would up and ask for a drink; which he got. 

In the early days of prohibition, hip flaske were not 
very numerous. The great American industry of home 
brewing, back cellar distilling and bootlegging were 
still in their swaddling clothes. But by and by hip 
flasks multiplied like the sands by the sea and the 
stars in heaven. Wherever I went I met hip flasks and 7 
breaths that shrieked of hip flasks. As a result, my 
stomach acquired the asking habit and now, I am 
sorry to say, I drink almost anything that does not 
contain an alarming per cent of wate. 

Yes, dear friends, prohibition has driven my stom- 
ach to drink and I am sure it has done to millions 
and millions of other stomachs the same thing. So I 
pray, my bone dry friends, in the name of temperance, 
voluntary abstinence and the best stomech I ever 
had, to cut loose from the bootleggers end the dys}<p- 
tic yokels of the hinterland and cast your united votes 
for wet sobriety. 


A SUCCESSFUL (?) MAN 


Here is the biography of one of those successful men 
who don’t know any better than to be proud of their 
job: 

August Thyssen was born of poor parents at Esch- ~ 
weiler in the Rhineland in 1842. While still in the 
early twenties he had the sagacity to inherit 20,000 
marks with which he started a rolling mill. 

With the outbreak of the war in 1871 money came 
rolling into Thyssen's rolling mill. Bygthe time the 
next war came along he had amassed a huge fortune 
which doubled during the duration of war. 

Thyssen was a go-getter, coin-snatcher and money 
canner of the first order. He had no pleasures, It is 
said he never spent more than $20 on a suit of elothes. | 
Until a few years ago he always had traveled second =~ 
class. His old automobile model of 1909 was Welk ~ 
known in the Ruhr. Its place in the yard at the side 
of the luxurious cars used by his directors and asso- 
was a sign that “King Thyssen” was in. his 
office, a dingy, cheerless place, overlooking his steel 
works. ; 

Thyssen was divorced many years ago and it wgs 
agreed that he was to control his fortune until he died, 
whereupon it would go to his sons. His second son, 
August, Jr., knew of this arrangement and anticipated 
heritage by extravagant living in Berlin. The 
young promissory notes passed ae currency 
in some circles. There was a légal scandal w 
father and son fought each other in the courts. they 
became reconciled and greeted each other for thé 
time in ten years after the father had agreed to 
August's debts. 

Another son became a Hungarian Count and i 
therefore a member of the nobility which recently has 
become famous as counterfeiters. 

Thyssen’s motto was: “Rast ich so rést ich,” meéRe- 
ing, “If I rest I rust.” Now it is “I rest and rot.” He 
left (heavy on the left) a fortune of $100,000,000 behind 
him. 

A self-made man, an eminently successful man, .a®@ 
the papers say. Sure, Mike. The only thing he tissed & 


in life was living. Adam 
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John. Jansson 
ent death of Ellen Key 
“a visit to Copenhagen, 
rid has lost one of {ts nobl- 
and the Socialist move- 
d who was a tremend- 
in building up the power- 
Party of Sweden. It was 
to know Ellen Key for 
before I came to the 
a. and I have always felt 
fe Comrades of this country have 
‘alized the value of her ser- 
our movement. She was the 
leader of the Socialist Party 
“and no seer ever visioned 
ye Npiendid future for the human 
ne had no bent for economic 
d the writings of Karl Marx 
heavy for her, but intuitively 
“what we materialists con- 


. 


‘the better world to be, flash 
r-like, brilliantly but momenta- 
the skies until, their early 

jias consumed by the heat of 

wm ardor, they relinquish the ideals 
yyouth—not so was Ellen Key, 

s a star, immutable, she remained 

her life true to her ideals 

“an inspiration to all who were 
into the circle of her influence. 


Sy Had Scotch Ancestry 
T great Swedish Socialist, femin- 
E, philosopher, author and lecturer 
born at.Sundsholm, Smaland, on 
aber ii, 1849, the daughter of 
} Emil Key and the Countess 
yhieé Posse. On her father’s side, 
Ime generations back, her ancestry 
Scotch. Professor Key was a 
of the Swedish Liberal Party 
‘daughter was also drawn into 
he soon acquired an important 
ps in the party and through her 
Set tatersnce for divergent opinions 
for some time as the tie which 
he several factions of the Liberal 
together. 
ig eafly as 1870 she had begun to 
articles, and after her father's 
o& fortune about 1880 she com- 
to teach in Stockholm in the 
lool of a friend, anda few ‘years 
to lecture at the Workingmen's 
stitute. 
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When a split.finally occurred in the 
iberal Party~in. 1889, she left it, and 
sreby brought upon herself a very 
i attack by the Moderate Liberals 
(Steckholm’s Tammany Hall), which 

to be the prelude to the stream of 
Vituperation with which she had to | 


; never with 


ntend constantly from that time on. | 


then joined the Independent Stu- ! 
ts Educational Society “Verdandi,” 
which the late Hjalmar Branting 
also a member, whose purpose was 
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Feminist 
Leader’s’ Contribution 
to the Labor Move- 
ment of Denmark 


to bring education and culture, a 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
finer things of life te the working peo- 
ple of Sweden. 

The activities 
infuriated the 
Stockholm, who 
tremest measures 
boycotting its members 
ing them to all sorts of 
Hjalmar Stromer in a 
astronomy, had upheld the nebular 
hypothesis as against the Mosaic ac- 
count of creation, which so enraged the 
church people that they had the halls 
of Stockholm closed to him and notices 
of his lectures barred from the news- 
papers. Prevented from lecturing and 
thus deprived of his chief means of 
income, Stromer was found the fol- 
lowing winter in the streets of Stock- 
holm insufficiently clad and died as a 
result of exposure and under-nourish- 
ment. 

Wins Friends and Enemies 

But Ellen Key could not be swerved 

slander or persecution, however 
vindictive, from any course she con- 
sidered right and she continued her 
fight for free speech, culture and a 
higher and nobler humanity. And 
while she made powerful enemies, she 
won many more faithful and loyal 
friends. Accused by the upper: class 
women of Stockholm with advocating 
free love, she silenced them with her 
famous reply: “Would you dignify a 
casual adventure as Love? How dare 
you mention vice in the same breath 
with that holy word? With love in 
one’s heart, even death holds no ter- 
rors.” 

Ellen Key joined the Socialist Party 
about 1890, although she had leetured 
for the party prior to that time, and 
soon occupied there the same position 
she had filled in the Liberal Party, that 
of mediator and conciliator, her toler- 
ance and a few well-chosen words re- 
uniting the factions in the common en- 
deavor. However, she never sacrificed 
principle for the sake of harmony and 
did not hesitate to criticize party tac- 
tics with which she did not agree, but 
bitterness, and she said 
that she often criticized most those 
whom she loved best. On one occa- 
sion, when a bitter fight over the party 
program threatened to split the move- 
ment, she saved the situation 


of this organization 
“better people” at 
resorted to 
against the society, 
and subject- 
indignities. 
lecture on 


| which builders erect before they rear 


| high, 


| impression on Ellen Key 


| dreams, 
|love and enthusiasm 
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Ave. 70 Avenue A 


| her 
| would 


| school for 


| from 


the principal structure itself, and 
pointing out that the building is found 
to be very different from the scaffold- 
ing used in its constructiom and which 
can now be torn down. Much of her 
power in the party and on the lecture 
platform lay in her plain, direct speech 
and simple illustrations. She never 
resorted to high-flown oratory. 
Made Great Sacrifices 

When she joined the party, the So- 
| cialist movement in Sweden had be- 
gun to acquire rather considerable 
momentum, and enthusiasm ran very 
No sacrifice was too great, 
task too arduous. This made a strong 
and inspired 
She looked upon it as a guaranty 
the eventual fulfilment of her 
She felt that, just as the 
of the artisans 
Ages had flowered in 
the wonderful cathedrals, this 
splendid enthusiasm for Socialism 
would find expression in even grander 
and nobler form. 

Ellen Key had a very fine artistic 
perception and she numbered among 
her friends many of the leading artists 
of Europe, who not only admired her 
rare-personality, but valued her criti- 
cism of their work. When the People’s 
House was built in Stockholm, 
through her instrumentality that two 
splendid paintings were presented to 
that institution, one by 
Rickard Berg, and the other by 
anonymous artist, who was generally 
understood, however, 
gene, son of King Oscar, 

She also-served the Party 
a lecturer. 


no 


her, 
of 


of the Middle 


so 


richly as 
So far as I know, 
took payment for lectures for 
Party, and many a Socialist 
branch owed the balance in its treas- 
ury to a lecture by Ellen Key. She 
also delivered a series of lectures the 
| proceeds of which helped to build the 
| People’s High School at Brunsvik, 
Dalarne, an 
Rand School, but 
She spoke for 


her 


broader 


the Party indoors 
Day 


tions. 


demonstra- 
deterred 


meetings 
Bad 
wherever 


or peace 
weather 
and 


to her 


never 
whenever 
listen message she was 
and willing to deliver it, 
Lectured at Party School 

Her lectures at the Workingmen’s 
Institute, already mentioned. 


ready 


were a 
Party 
trained 
contentiousness 


speakers and officia 


She the speakers to refrain 


and to 


the ex- | 


by | 
likening the program to the scaffolding | 


it was! 


the artist | 
an | 


to be Prince Eu- | 


she never | 
the | 
Party 


in | 
institution similar to the | 
in its scope. 
and 
out and was always available for May | 
ed from time to time most of the forms | 
the | 


anyone ; 


Is.| William 


empha-' 


size comradeship, to eliminate the non- 
essential and to present in simple, di- 
rect language the essentials of a mat- 
ter, basing all conclusions on clear, 
logical reasoning. She made them fee! 
a sense of their responsibility to the 
Socialist movement and of the Social- 
ist movement to the community. Her 
services in this respect were in- 
valuable. 

While Ellen Key never wanted for 
the ordinary necessities and comforts, 
her life was not one of unalloyed hap- 
piness, and she was sometimes op- 
pressed by a slight melancholy. On 
rare occasions she would vouchsafe a 
glimpse of the ordinary hidden inner 
recesses of her nature’ when she would 
speak to a little group of us through 
fairy tale or allegory (sagor). Pride, 
Arrogance and Unworthy Ambition 
would contend with Humility, result- 
ing in Frustration and Melancholy 
(Vemod), until at last Love would lead 
to Forgiveness, Peace and Freedom. 
And then she would fold her hands and 
sit quietly, gazing pensively at a flower 
at her feet, and we would realize that 
she herself had lived through this tale 
| and we would understand her occa- 
sional melancholy. 

From 1899 to 1910 she spent much 
of her time abroad, trayeling in 1903- 
1909 through Germany, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France and England, 
visiting many of the great thinkers and 
artists of these countries. In Belgium, 
Maeterlinck’s, wife read the “Blue 
Birg” to her before it was published. 
In Copenhagen, she arrived a little 
late at a lecture by Georg Brandes, 
The distinguished lecturer had already 
started to’ speak, but he paused to 
greet her. ‘ 

“T salute and bid a hearty welcome,” 
he said, “to the most intellectual 
woman of Sweden; yes, of, Europe; 
perhaps of- the whole world.” 

Averted a War 

In 1905 she was recalled from Hol- 
land by a telegram informing her that 
the union between Sweden and Nor- 
way had been dissolved and that the 
latter country had proclaimed its in- 
dependence. She threw herself at once 
into the struggle'to maintain peace 
between the two countries, and, while 
the entire Socialist Party worked val- 
iantly and Branting and others were 
threatened with prison for their activ- 
ities, it was Ellen Key, more than any- 
one else, who was responsible -for 
averting war between the two Scandi- 
navian peoples. 

Ellen Key believed implicitly in the 
innate goodness of humanity, and it 
was this abiding faith in mankind that 
motivated all her actions.” She always 
appealed to the best in human nature 
and sought to arouse in her auditors 
all ‘the finer sentiments. She was 
keenly interested in the spiritual and 
‘intellectual advancement of the race, 
and it was her constant endeavor to 
eliminate man’s “monkey” nature 
and raise him to his full human stat- 
In a moving and inspiring verse, 
which, unfortunately, I cannot render 
adequately in English, she calls for 
adherence to one’s ideals to the end, 
|} come what may, and likens this firm- 
| ness in the faith, through trial and 
tribulation, the rainbow glistening 

in the tear 

Besides her Socialist activities, which 
Il have father emphasized, her literary 
biographical and critical 


ure. 














to 
drop. 


essays, 
studies of remarkable originality, won 
her recognition as “the Pallase of 
She was also a_ pioneer 
instrumental 


for 
Sweden.” 
feminist and was largely 
in elevating her sex to the position it 
has reached in recent years, while she 
has given the world a higher concept 


with a new dignity. In addition to in- 
numerable articles and papers, she 
has written some thirty books, among 
the best known of which are: “The 
Century of the Child,” “Love and Mar- 
riage,” “The Morality of Woman,” 
“Renaissance of Motherhood,” “War, 
Peace and the Future” and “Rachel 
Varnhagen.” Most of these have sold 
more extensively in English than in 
her native Swedish. 

Ellen Key is dead; but through her 
books and through the work of those 
who knew the inspiration of her pres- 
ence and will transmit some 
measure inspiration to future 
rations, will live through the 
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| of the marriage relation and clothed it 
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this 
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of 
gene 
ages. 


CRITICAL CRUISINGS 


(Continued from page 10) 
Whatever enjoyment one may derive 
from reading Mr. Sherman's essay on 
L. Powys Pierre Loti and Exotic 
Love, however, is always dulled by 
asininities such as these: 
“Thei: (Wells’ 


tracts) 





or 


proposals 
for 
of social tyranny contemplated by 

Socialists.” 

And better: 

“Mr. Dell is a poet, 
so far as I have heard, 
Socialist.” 

| Has Mr. 
Morris, 
Yessenin, 


and no real poet, 


of 
akov- 
Max 


Sherman ever heard 
Verhaeren, May 
sky, A. E., Sandburg, 


Eastman, etc.? 
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WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUN) 





OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


MAIN OFFICE: 9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Number of Members December 31, .1925 


57,115 


346 BRANCHES—98 in the State of New York 
TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 1925........ $2, 530, 781.96 


Benefits Paid 
Death Benefit . $3,481,370.39 
Sick Benefit... 8,461,033.81 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, accident or death! 
Death Benefit, $250. Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 


For Further Information Write to the Main Office or to the Branch 
Financia] Secretary of Your District 
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New Jersey 
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it 


immediately start in training for the 
tournament. Baseball elimination con- 


test will start immediately. Circle 





State Committee. 


May 


9, at’ 2D... msa 


Avenue, Jersey City. 


Hudson 


8 p. 


Avenue, Jersey 


County 
Monday, 
City. 


m., 


meeting, 


May 


at .256 Central 


Committee meeting. 
256 Central 
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Connecticut a 





The 


Socialists 


held 


a largely at- 


tended May Day meeting at Herman- 


son's Hall Sunday evening, May 


Jasper McLevy of Bridgeport spoke, 


9 


reciting the history of the strikes held 


during the past year, 
Wilimantic strike 
Passaic strike in New Jersey. 
vised the workers to organize indus- 
trially 

A musical program was rendered by 
the 
piano, 


Miss 


Meltzer 


in 


and politically. 


Rose Green on 


Brothers, 


violin 


the coal strike, 
this State. and 
He ad- 


the violin, 
and 


Preisner Getar and Beatrice Rice gave 


a reci 
Mr. 


tation, 
P. Dembicer, 


organizer 


of the 


Jewish Socialist Verband, spoke telling 
about May Day celebrations in the past 
in Europe where the workers were shot 
down, now May Day in Europe is con- 


sidered a general holiday. 


He also 


spoke of the threatened general strike 


in En 
tion. 


The 


gland over 


celebration wa 


the coal strike situa- 


s the most suc- 


cesful that the Socialists and Workman 
Circle branches have held in a number 
of years. 
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All meetings begin at 8: 
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Tim Murphy. 
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Wednesday, May 12 


Speakers, 
A. Weil. 


Knickerbocker 
Esther 


and Stock- 


Friedman 


Thursday, May 13 


Broadway a 


Lena 


1er 


Morrow 
Sam H. Friedman, 


Monroe St.; 
Lewis, 


nd 


Friday, May 14 


Pitkin Ave. 


and Bristol St. 


Speakers, Esther Friedman, Lena Mor- 


row Lewis. 


man. 
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Conrad Labelson, 
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Saturday, May 15 
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August Claessens. 
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and 
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Friedman and 
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Room 402, The People’s House, 7 East 
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| “ ; Manhattan has already issued a chal- 


The May Day demonstrations in this 
Boro were held as scheduled but sev- 
eral speakers were conspicuous by 
their absence. The Young People's 
Socialist League did their share well. 
They hustled platforms, acted as chair- 
men and speakers, distributed New 
Leaders, Appeals and May Day leaflets. 
Comrades Thomas, Lee and Kaye 
journeyed to the Bronx and their de- | 
| votion and fine addresses were worthy 
of a better reception. 

The indoor rally held at the Club 
Rooms of Branch 7 was_ inspiring 
owing to the presence of many young 
people. Bela Low gave a very inter- 
esting talk on May Day and the party 
in general. Madame Padulsky, Chi- 
cago opera singer, rendered several 
very fine selections. She was received 
with much enthusiasm. Miss: Sosno 
was the accompanyist. The lady com- 
rades did all the hard work, prepared 
appetizing refreshments, washed 
dishes and worked continuously until | 
near 1 p. m., and the old reliables | 
hustled. 3Sronx comrades owe much 
to Mrs. Babit, Volovick, Arisohn, 
Mardfin and several others. The 
young people danced, sang revolu- 
tionary songs, and enjoyed themselves 
as only the young can. The affair was 
full of «pep, very encouraging and 
broke up in the “wee sma’” hours after | 
singing “The International.” <A tele- 
gram conveying the heartiest greet- 
ings of the Bronx membership 
/sent to the National Convention. 


first baseball game in the contest. 


Who dares accept? 
Juniors Y. P. S. L. 

This coming Saturday evening, May 
8, at 137 Avenue .B, Circle Eight 
Juniors will celebrate the activities of 
their circle by holding a real good 
lively entertainment and dance. 

The committee has been fortunate 
enough to get various circles in the 
juniors and senjors to send talent to 
this affair. Comrades Friedman, 
Ymmer, Weingart, Sperling, 
are some of the headliners of the eve- 
All those interested in having a 
take notice of the 





ning. 
good time please 
time and place. 


Bronx Juniors 


S..L. of the Bronx deserve credit 
for their co-operation with the party 
in the May Day meetings held in the 
Bronx: Comrades Kate Polstein, Dor- 
othy Steinberg. Isidore Bassoff, Esther 
| Milgram, Winston Dancis and Sidney 
Hertzberg. 


me Se 


| outings, hikes and bus rides in con- 
| junction with the Seniors of the Bronx. 
Waten the New Leader for definite 
arrangements. This Sunday are 


all going to the league hike, of course. 











we 


wee The seventeenth meeting of Circle 
i No. 2 of the Young People’s Socialist 
League was held on Sunday, May 2, 
| 1926. Three young women were ac- 
cepted as memcers. 
nified their desire to join. A dance 
| to be held on June 12 was agreed upon. 
Twenty-five members declared that 
they would be on hand at the Browns- 
ville Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman 
street, Brooklyn, at 7 a. m., Sunday, 
| May 9, to start their ride to Van Cort- 
landt Park station to meet the 
Yipsel circles and from thence hike to 
Dunwoodie, the goal. 
| 


4 BROOKLYN 


The ith 
7 meeting 
its enter- | 39 Stuyvesant 
Meeting will start at §:30 p. 
after a short business session, 
and discussion of the first 
of Stuart Chase's “Tragedy 
| Waste” will take place. All members 
| of the 5th A. D. are invited to 
| their friends to participate in the dis- 
| cussion. 


All members of Bronx County are 
urged to be present at the General 
Party meeting to be held at 1167 Bos- 
ton Road, Friday, May 7. The referen- | 
dum on one local for the Greater City 
must be voted on at this meeting. 
Bring your dues book ur see that you 
are in Standing. Lranch 
taries will have dues stamps. 
bers’ books must carry a State stamp 
to be in good standing. 

A large number of members do not’! 
read The New Leader, Consequently, | 
they not in touch with party ac- 
tivities. Those in this class are urged 
to subscribe at once and have the 
paper mailed to their homes, 

Branch 7 is preparing for 
tainment and dance 
4215 Third avenue, Saturday evening, | 
| May 15. Keep this date open, Be 
| thankful you are not in Passaic where 
|, they rock you to sleep with the soft 
end of a deputy’s club to the tune of 


g00d secre- 


Mem- 





are 
J 








its regular 
May 9, at 
Brooklyn. 


m. sharp, 


A. D. will hold 
Sunday night, 


avenue, 


on 


at the club rooms, 

| 
| 
and 
reading 


ehapter of 


i Jersey.” 
Come and enjoy good comradeship. 
good eats, entrancing music, and fast, 
but not least, plenty of pretty girls to 
dance with. 


August Claessens at 
Bronx Fellowship Sunday 


will address the 
Bronx Free Fel- 
Sunday 





| 
Claessens 


of the 
Bosion 

9, at 8.30 
“Are the Conditions of 


August 
Open Forum 
lowship, 1301 

| evening, May 

subject will be, 

the Improving?” 
At the 

Kaufman will sing and the Rey. Leon 

Rosser Land will “Impres- 

sions of the Great Strike.” 

A youth peace rally will be held 
| the Fellowship Friday, May 14, at 
p. A number of speakers 
youth organizations will address 
meeting. will also be special 


Yipseldom 


road, 





Senior Y. P. S. L. See 
will held 
hikers start from Van}! 
Park St at 9.30 m. 
the leadership of Joshua 
Dunwoodie-on-the-Hudson | 
will Yipsel of all} 
circles will be there to grect all. 


League hike be this Sun- 


The 


Masses 


day. will : } j 
: 8 o'clock meeting 
ation a. 


sharp under 
; speak on 
Lieberman. 
at 
8.30 
from 
the 


be our destination. 


m. 
28, 


met 


the 
and 
the ; 
most important 
Field Day. The 
been tentativels 


Wednesday, 
League Athletic 
laid out the following program for 
The 


Apvil 
Committee 


Last 
There 
The meeting 
the 

Youth. 


peace music. is open 
all, and is held under 


the Bronx Fellowship of 


season. auspices of 


the “League” 


following events have 


being 


Spring Festival, Dance 


At the Rand School 


spring festival and 


chosen, 

1, 60 vard dash (girls), 5 points, first 
prize. 
100 yard dash, 5 
second prize. 

3. 440 yard dash, 1 ¢ . 

|} tee of the 
second prize, pennant to circle. ' in the 

4, Baseball game, 6 points, silver lov- | genool, 7 
ing cup. | evening, 

5. High jump, 5 
ond prize. 

6. Broad jump, 
second prize. 


2. points, first and The big 
annually by 
Rand School will take place 
Auditorium at the Rand 
15th street, Friday 
14, 


be 


i - . run 
6 points, first and 
Debs 
East on 
May 
will 


with 


points, first and sec- | There musie, 
| and 


as well 


an excellent band, 
entertainment 
have suc- 
Stars two 


One 


| dancing 
other forms of 
The Women's 
ceeded in getting as 
well-known Russian 
them is Ksenia Vasenko, 
at the Moscow Opera House with Cha- 


5 points, first and 


Committee 
7. Sack (boys, girls), 5 points, their 
first and second prize. 

The medals will be in silver and 


bronze. A banner will be given to the 


race 


singers, of 





circle receiving the greatest amount ne 














When buying your straw, panama and felt hats 


The Union Label of the United Hatters of 


It is sewe 


No Hat is Union Made uniess it contains this Label, notwithstanding what Merchants 


ASK 


d 


in under the sweat band in all Union Made Straw, 


FOR THE UNION 
DON’T BUY A HAT WITHOUT IT 


UNITED HATTERS OF NORTH AMERICA 


Telephones Stuyvesant 1059-0763 


Look For 


North America 





Panama, Felt and 
All Wool Hats 


may tell you 


LABEL WHEN BUYING A HAT 


418 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 














lenge to any circle in the league to the | 


Spodak | 


The following members of the Junior | 


All circles are requested to® 








The Juniors are preparing numerous | 





The Lecture 
Calendar 











Sunday, May 9 

Rev. Leon Rosser Land. The Bronx 
Free Fellowship, 1301 Boston Road. 
Subject, “Impressions of the Great 
Strike,” 8 p. m. 

August Claessens. The Bronx Free 
Fellowship, 1301 Boston Road. Sub- 
ject, “Are the Conditions of the 
‘Masses Improving?” 8:30 p. m. 

Friday, May 14 
Peace Rally. The Bronx Free 
1301 Boston Road, 8:30 


Youth 
Fellowship, 
p. m. 





Nature as Doctor 


od hae Health Educator 


Guide” is the title of a new 

book by William Hayes, one 

of the oldest Socialists in the U. 8. 
a graduate Naturopath doctor of the 
Lindlahr College of Chicago, where 
Eugeye V. Debs went for treatment in 
the summer of 1924 and returned well 
and healthy. This book of two hun- 
dred pages is interestingly written and 
devoted to health and human disease. 
The book is full to the brim with 
the wery essence of practical health 
hints and advice to all health seekers 
and diseased who are ill, sick and 


“and 


| anxious to find the true track to di- 


Three others sig- | 


other | 


| gators 


| hydrotherapy or 
cold 
| these 


bring | 


| still lurks in the dark and is 


rect recovery. Its index contains about 
seventy of man’s diseases and common 
ilis and their natural treatment—drug- 
less, of course. 

In its outline it vividly elucidates 
that man’s illness is his own fault, 
wrong living, wrong foods, wrong com- 
binations of foods awd’ foods not con- 
taining the essential minerals for cell 
building and materials for the recon- 
struction of the diseased and destroyed 
cells of the body. The author is one 
of the very few real practical investi- 
of the cause and cure of dis- 
ease through natural methods such as 
water treatments, wet 
packs for all acute diseases, as 
diseases are nature's effort to 
get well and hei ce manifest themselves 
in fevers. 

As the author has lived close to na- 
ture for years in his health-seeking 
crusade, his experimentation in that 
field of research are the result of val- 
uable experiences—gained first hand—~ 
which in itself is of 
value, mankind 
sick and 
because he is ignorant 
and lives not only disobedient to na- 
ture, but rather artificially, which is 
the cause of the unhealthy life result- 
ing in sickness, disease and early 


proved, 
educational 


hence 


great as 


diseased only 


| death, 


His | 


Genevieve } 


receipt 


| dressing William 


to 


dance | 
the Womer.’s Commit- | 


refreshments, ! 


who has sung | 


liapin, and the other Anna Sablukowa, | 


In his book the author lucidly shows 
to man the cause of his 
sickness is solely due to error—viola- 
natural laws, which results in 
disease and early death. The 
by the author and 
be obtained at 7 East Fifteenth 
N. Y. C., or will be mailed upon 
remittance of $1.10 paper, 
bound in cloth, by ad- 
Hayes, 7 East 15th 


S. U. 


or points out 
tion of 
sickness, 
book is published 
can 
street, 
of 
or $1.50 nicely 


street, N. Y. C. 








t YALE ROSH 
| PLUMBING & HEATING CONTRACTOR 
' 85 Halloe’ Street, New Huven, Conn, 








Buy Direct From Manufacturer 


OW.WUERTZG 


PLAYER-REPRODUCING 


PIANOS 


Standard Of Quality Since 1895 


RADIOS: TMOROGRATTS: RECORDS 
EASY TERMS 


oe \V) COR. 8S“ST 


coR.152-'sT 


Two. 
STORES 











r 


Books Reviewed in The New Leader | 


|| and All Other Books for Sale at 


RAND BOOK STORE 


7 East 15th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Careful Attention to Mail Orders 


| 
| 
| 
Write for Complete Catalog 














PARK PALACE 
3-5 West 110th Street 


Elegant Ball Rooms for Balls, Wed- 
dings, Banquets and Meetings. 


ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 
Telephone: Monument ee 
Cathedral 5071 


ni Rol 


Third Ave. at 84th St. 
The Old Reliable Place to Buy 








Your 
Toys, Dolls, Games, 
Stationery, Books 


Complete Assortments All Year 


VISIT OUR STORE 














Santal Midy 


Quickly Alleviafes 
PAINFUL 
URINATION 


Avoid Imitations 
all druggists 























N. Y. Plans Connolly Memorial Meeting 








Friends of Martyred Revolutionist and Radicals of the City 
Will Commemorate the Execution of Connolly by the 


Imperialists and Tell of 


Cause of International Freedom 


His Contribution to the 





E tenth anniversary of the mur-¢ 
der of James Connolly by the 


imperialist soldiers while he was 
a prisoner of war and while suffering 
from severe shell wounds will be com- 
memorated on May 12, 8 p. m., at Bry- 
ant Hall, Forty-second street.and Sixth 
avenue, New York, Connglly’s work as 
a” writer and student; his contribution 
to economic and labor history; his 
fight against conscription during the 
world war, and his last great stand 
with the Irish revolutionary forevs at 
the general post office April-May, 1916, 
when he was taken prisoner while 
severely wounded, will be dealt with 
by men who knew Connolly personally 
and who worked with him both in Ire- 
land and England as well as in the 
United States. 

Prof. Scott Nearing, who has made 
a careful study of Connolly’s writings; 
P. J. Ennis, formerly of Liberty Hall, 
Dublin; Joseph O’Byrne, Irish Repub- 


lican; P. L. Quinlan and others will}, 


address the meeting. 

There will also be a fitting musical 
program. Admission will be free and 
the doors of Bryant Hall will be open 
at 7.30 p. m. Internationalists of all 
kinds welcome. 


THEATRE PARTY WILL 
AID RUSSIAN SOCIALISTS 
JAILED BY THE SOVIETS 


The Relief Society for Socialist Pris- 
oners and Exiles of Soviet Russia has 
received news from Russia of great 
need and suffering among the prison- 
ers and exiles. 

There are no prospects for 





changes 


in their situation under present politi-« 
cal conditions. Many of them have 
children and are literally starving in 
the most terrific regions of Siberia. 
Russian -revolutionists, who struggled 
all their lives for real freedom and the 
cause of the working class are now 
dying, almost without help. There are 
more than 100,000 political prisoners in 
Soviet prisons at present. 

“Friends of Socialism, friends of Rus- 
sian liberty, do not be silent, do not be 
indifferent. Do the best you can to 
save the lives and to better the exist- 
ence of your comrades,” says an appeal 
of the society. 

The Relief Society has bought a the- 
atrical performance of the brilliant 
Oscar Wilde’s play, “The Importance 
of Being Earnest,” at the Comedy The- 
atre, on West Forty-first street, Sat- 
urday, May 8. 
By attending this benefit perform- 
ance you will help Russian revolution- 
ers and Socialists in Soviet prisons. 





Tourist Club Outing 
Sunday, May 9, the Tourist Club, 
“The Nature Friends,” will go to the 
Luray Caverns, Luray, Va., the second 


largest in the United States. Their 
beauty is beyond description. The 
Fish Market, the Grand Ball Room, 


the Natural Bridge, the Inferno and 
countless other caverns can only be 
appreciated by a personal visit. Guides 
will explain in detail the geologic 
formations, etc. All friends are wel- 
come to participate. Round trip fare 
$6.00. Admission to Caverns about 
$1.00. We meet Saturday, May &8, at 
9.30 p. m., at 33d street and 8th avenue. 








Passaic Gunmen 


Halted 


(Continued from page 1) 
the rforning there had been a media- 
tion conference between mill commit- 
tee members,and Henry Hilfers, secre- 
tary of the state federation of labor, 
and McBride, state labor commissioner 
and Hilfers had announced that the 
outlook for settlement was hopeful. 
Then came the dramatic afternoon, 
with thousands of strikers filling the 
streets on the declaration of the 
American Civil Liberties Union that 
John Haynes Holmes, pastor of the 
Community Church of New York, 
would discuss the strike at Belmont 
Hall in Garfield, despite Nimmo and 
his vows to break up the meeting and 
arrest the speakers. 

* Nimmo and fat Undersheriff Donald- 
son and the shot gun army tried to 
move the workers away but the crowd 
laughed. “Don’t move for him;” I 
heard two little girls of 12 or 13 say as 
a New York gangster, flaunting a 
deputy sheriff’s badge and a buck-shot 
pump gun tried to push the newspaper 
men on. A plump grandmother of 70 
sat tighter on a grocery box as a thug 
told her to “get.” Another gunman 





he’d Read the Riot Act and Break ’Em 
Up. 

Holmes Came: The Civil Liberties 
Sacrifice, he was called. Nimmo had 
just been ramping through the rooms 
connected with the hall, threatening to 
“run in” anyone who started a meet- 
ing. Holmes was ready to start at 
once but Forrest Bailey, director of the 
Liberties Union, told him the injunc- 
tion was being applied for, and to wait, 
but promised that, writ or no writ, the 
meeting would be held; that Garfield 
would be opened up regardless. 

“There'll be no meetings in Garfield,” 
Donaldson was growling outside. But 
John Larkin Hughes, attorney for the 
Liberties Union, was even then getting 
the writ signed in Jersey City and*was 
speeding to Garfield. Donaldson pre- 
tended he couldn’t read it when the 
paper was torust into his hands. But 
soon he threw up his palm and the hall 
doors were opened. A deputy kicked 
one worker in the stomach as the 
crowd streamed in, and the men who 
first opened the doors was taken in the 
patrol wagon to the police station. 
But the meeting was on. Nimmo had 
ducked when he heard the writ was 
coming. 

After the songs and cheering quieted 
Bailey opened the meeting and Holmes 
began. He eloquently praised the 








came up and she pushed him away with 
a’fist in his belly. 

It was a peaceful crowd, determined 
on its rights’ and it got Nimmo’s goat. 
He jumped on a porch, with his hand 
on a tear bomb in a satchel, and 
screamed that if they didn’t disperse 





strikers for the brilliant victory they 
had gained by discipline and peaceful 
measures. The complete victory of the 
strike was in sight, he assured them. 


Their fight was known from coast to 
coast and support would stream in 
from all sides till their demands were | 


granted. 

















Robert Dunn spoke and was followeé 
by Norman Thomas, both out on $10,- 
000 bail from Nimmo’s Riot Law. 








THE ; 
Workmen’s Circle 
The Largest Radical Working- 


men’s Fraternal Order in 
Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 


Insurance from $100. to $1,000 


wild, 


seen 
American flag now “out of jail.” 


reign of terror in Garfield,” declared 
Weisbord. 
held in the Park outside tomorrow and 
picketing 


Speakers and crowd were exuberant as 
the crowd. Then the strikers went 
for Albert Weisbord, strike lead- 
er, and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn were 
coming. Flynn pointed to the 
“This meeting marks the end of the 
“A union meeting will be 
next The 


begins week. 








Sick beneftt, 15 weeks per year, at $8 
oer week. ay 
benefit $5 


workers are showing their power.” 





from $3 per week. Con- 

sumption benefit, $200. or nine months in 

our own Sanatorium, n the most 

beautiful region of the Catskil! Moun- 

tains—besides the regular weekly benefit 
For information apply to 


German Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 





DIREC 


TORY 











BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL S84 
-Office: 39 BAST 84TH STREET Telephone Lenox 4559 
Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 
THOMAS CAHILL, President 
THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 








N. ¥, JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth at, cee and Millinery Workers’ 
nternationa] Union. 


naan 210 EAST Sth qupaae 
Phone: Orchard 9860-1 


The Council rote every ist and 8rd 














BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
matters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Ave, Phone 4621 Stagg 
ffice open daily except Mondays from 9 A. M. to . M. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday Evening 
WILLIAM WENGERT, President CHARLES: PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 


Office & Hea 











United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Jomers of America 
LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY- EVENING at 495 Ea.t 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST mere” ae ed Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTON, peeitens H, BAUSHER, Bas. ip. Acont 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y THOMAS: ANDERSON, Sec’y 

















UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 

Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 
Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 5414. Office hours every day 
Regular meetings every onsey evening. 
YDNEY rae HENRY COOK, 

nee. Secretary surer 
JOHN THALER CHARLES FRIEDELL, ‘ 

Fin. Secretary Business Agent 


Office: 
except Thursday. 
JOHN HALKETT, 
President 
FRANK HOFFMAN 
Vice-President 











DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED ag OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
OF AME A 
67-69 Lexington Avenue Madison Sqaare 4992 
Regular meetings every secend and fourth Monday 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Jr., President i 
eet Erikson. Vice-Pres. oe M. Olsen, Fin. Sec’y Leeuit Deuben 
a ‘ar 


harles Johnson, Sr., 
Treasurer 





a 
"Recording Secretary Business Agents 











i. 








UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF il 


| CARPENTERS and JOINERS i 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
|| Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, New York. 

rag re meetings Matis 6 ' day at 8 P. M. 
|| JOHN A. HANNA, Presiden’ J. DALTON, Vice- President. 
| THOMAS. SHEARLAW, Fin. CHAS. BARR, Treasurer. 


Phone: 
RHINELANDER 8339 
W. J. CORDINER, Rec. Sec'y, 
WILLIAM FIFE, Bus. Agent. 


Sec’: ¥. 














PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432. 

Regular etings Every Monday Evening. The Executive Board Meets Every Frida 
Evening - by 4 LABOR TEMPLE, 243 EAST 84TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
WICHAEL J. JOLLERAN, President and Business Agent. 

3. J. O'CONN FI Vice-Pres. Business Sevate: 
THOMAS SHERIDAN, Fin. See’: y. JOHN LEAVY HN DOOLEY 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER, Ree, Sec’s. JOSEPH LeMONTE 











Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated bats the American Federation of Labor and 
ationa) Building Trades Counct? 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 








Telephone Plara—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary. 





ednesday. 
JACOB nonente, Sec’y-Organizer. 
8. HER OWITZ, M, GELLER, 
ee =, 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every 1st and 3rd 
Saturday. 


Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Meetings eevery 1st and 3rd Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 





All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East 5th Street. 

















United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 
Meet Ist and 3d Monday, 8 P. M. 
tive Board same day, 5.30 P. M. 
M. ABRAMSON, Chairman 
M. TIGEL, Vice-Chairman 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 


Execu- 





HEBREW 
_ BUTCHERS UNION 


BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel. Stuyvesant 3637 








Executive Borrd Meets Every ested 
Night in the Office of the Unio 
Z. L. FREEDMAN, Preside: i 
GEO. TRIESTMAN, NATHAN RIESEL, 
Manager = Seeretary-Treasurer 


| NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 








Union, .Local 6939, A, F. of L. 
7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 


Every Month at 162 East 25rd Street 





Sam Harris, N. Ullran, 
President. Rec. Sec'y. 
et Pe cwarp ts J. Rosenzweig, 
-President. Fin. Sec'y & Treas. 


= Levine, Business Agent. 


HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 








Joint Executive Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 
Office: 175 East Sroadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 
‘Meetings every 1st and 3rd 
Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 














PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office; Telephone: * 
62 East 106th Street Lebigh 3141 





Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office, 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104tb Street. 


ISADORE SILVERMAN, 4. HENNENFIELD, 








Financia] Secretary Recording Treasurer 











Vhone Watking 9188 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 


LEON 8. ROUSE 


President 
ICAL UNION No Joho guuvan 
“ Joh 8. O'Connell 
o 
Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W. 16 St.,N. Y. RBA, ed 
Meets Esa 8rd Sunday of Every Month at re F. Donglas 
SHIELD'S HALL, §7 SMITH ST., BRUOK Organizer 














JOUR NEYMEN PLUMB ERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594, 
Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, Long Istana City, 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at & P. M 
ENJAMIN A. DAVIS, President. 
WILLIAM PIPOTA, Financial Secretary. 
WILLIAM MEUHRTENS cording Secretary. 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents. 





ERS, DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 





THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE { | 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. City] | 
_ Telephone Orchard 6616-0617 




















Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev’'g. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St 
an y+ 2 aun KE, President 
ENIG, Secretary. 
Aue Ose HAAS, Fin.-Sec’y, 

















WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 


a= 


1834269 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No, 463, of NEW YOR CITY 
Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Harlem 4878, 
Reguler mentions every Wednesday, at 8 p. m., at 243 Fast 84th Street 
ATTHEW J. RAN, President JOHN WALSH, Vice-President. | 
RED PEI Gan” General-Secretars. i _ TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Seeret: ary. ! 
jness / gen 


Bus 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN, SOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. | 











AND CAPS 





























THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 

S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 


Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of 


membership, etc., from the office, 198 B 


Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 

243 East 84th Street, New Y ork. 

CHAS: CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 
ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 


at the Labor Temple, 





roadway, Room 1/00, New York. || 














ITALIAN CHAMB 


Organized in 1919 for the purpose of spreading the prince ipes and the ethics of labor 


anioniem and helping all recognized labor un 
@ctivities among the Italian-speaking we rkers 


o 


For Translations, Printing and $ 


- Office at 231 — 1 
tTURO GIOVANNITTI, General Secreta 


ER OF LABOR 


ns in all their industrial and educationa) 
of New York City and vicinity. 


peakers, Call Lexington 5852 


4th St., X. ¥. 
LEONARDO FRISINA, Organizer 
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FAT YOUR BREAD WITH 
A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


Insist On TEES? When You 
AY VAN: Sic} 
This Label ESMadero Buy Bread 
“@_ RECISTERED 

Never before have the Bakery Workers been more 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. The em- 


ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 
won gains after many years of struggle. 


Saeco meee ceeeeee 






=<. 





| 


A Oe en ee a 








Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers need your 
moral support. 






Titi t 


The best and only way that you can help is to insist 
on the above Union Label. 


EAT YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 
and know that you are not doing so at the expense 


of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. 





Sade Sea ewaeeesascce 


r= 
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See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblem of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, 1. &. of T. 


Office 
565 Hudaon 8t., City. 
Local 584 meets 
on #rd Thursday 
of the month at 
ASTORIA HALL 
62 East 4th St. 
Kxecutive 
— on the 3nd and 
hursdays at the 
FORWARD BU iL DING. 175 East 
Broadway. 
JOE HE RMAN, Pres. & Business Agent. 











iAX LIEBLER, Sec’ ‘y-Treas. 











Structural Iron Workers 


UNION, Lecal 361, Brooklyn 
Office: Telephone 
671 Pacific Street Cumberland 0189 


pen Daily from 7:30 A, M. to 6:30 P. M. 
Meetings Every Wednesday, at 8 P. M., 
at Columbus Hall, State and Court Sts. 
Charles McDonnell, E. B. Calvert. 
President. Sec’y-Repre, 





N. Y. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers Association 


Reguiar Meetings let and 3rd Friday. 
Board of Officere Meet 2nd & 4th Friday 





243 East 84Ta Staset, New Yoru City 
Frank Walter, H. Kramer, 
President Rec. Secretary 
A. Puggiotte, Wm. Dettelbach, 
fice-Pr Fie. Secretary 
i. Volz, August rempf, 
Treasurer usinéss Agent 














PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headquarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Daily. $ &. m. to 6 p. m. 


JOHN W, SMITH. FRED GAA, 
President Fin. Secretary 

M, McDONALD, G. BREHEN, 
Vice-President Rec. Seeretary 


Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 
FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER 
NAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity $59. 





Patronize Union Laundries! 


Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 


Headquarters 219 Sackman 
St., 


Brooklyn 
Phone Dickens 1144 
M. Brodie, Pres. 
J. Burstein, Treas. 
Philip Ritz, Sec'y 


Union Drivers 
Wear This Button 


8S. Rosenzweig, Bus. Rep. 








The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union . 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cheisea 2148 
ABRAHAM BAROFF. Secretary-Treasurer 


_— 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 


Local Ne. 10; L i. G. Ws U. 
Office 231 East 14th Street Telephone Lerinston 4198 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT TUE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General Mavager 
, 


Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 


Union Leca) 48, 1. L. G. W. U. 
14th Street. Lexington 4546 
Executive Board meets every Thursday at 7:30 P. M 
SECTION MEETINGS 

Downtown—231 E 14tb St. ist & 3rd Friday at 6 P. M. 
Bronx—B. 187th St. & 8. Boulevard tet & 3rd Thurs. § P. M. 
Harlem—1714 Lexington oes 1st Pe } go S a 
"il 105 Montrose Ave. ersey ty— ontgome: 
a i SALVATORE NINFO, Manager-Secretary. 































MORRIS SIGMAN. President 








Office, 231 E. 





United Neckwear Makers’ Union 


LOCAL 11016, A. F. of L. 
’ Bact 18 h St. Phone: Sone ae 1083 
ut Exeentivy Board m: 
Gna niaht as 0:90 weleck. te the a 
Lovls FELDHEIM President 
CoTrEsnan, Manager 
* tpcis FUCHS. Bus. Agent._ 





EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


UNION, Local 6, L L. G. W. O. 
Exec. Board meets every 2nd and ¢th 
Tuesday, at the Office, 601 EB. 16ist St. 

Melrose 7690 


on GRABHER, President. 
M. EISS, Secretary-Manager. 





HITE GOOD s 
ORKERS’ UNION 


Local 62 of L. L. G. W, U. 
117 Second Avenue 
TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7106-7 


A. SNYDER, 
Manager 


Italian Dressmakers’ 
Union, Leral 89, LL, G. W. OC. 


Affiliated with Joint Board Cloak and 
Dressmakers’ (nion. Executive Board 
Meets Every fuesday at the (fice. 8 West 
Siet Street. Telephone 7748—Watkins. 


LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. 


Ww 
W 


| 
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AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. Suite 701-715: 
Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 
SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen, President 40SEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas.; 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTIIING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Telephones: Spring 7600-1-8-8-4) 
ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas. 





N. ¥. 


ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mer. 


New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 


Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 5566. 


hegular meetings every Friday night at 210 East fifth Street. 
Execntive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the office. 
PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager. MARTIN SIGEL, Secy.-Treas. 


~ PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 


AMAILGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
ORCHARD 1357 


611-621 Broadway, New York, 





% 





GREATER N. Y¥. 
JFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY. 
Soard Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 


MOBRIS BLUMENREICH. Manager. HYMAN NOVODVOB, Sec’y-Treasurer, 





; ; f 
‘Lapel Makers & Pairers 
Local 161, A.C. W. A. 

Office: 8 Delancey St. - Drydock 3409 
Ex. Board meets every Friday at 8 B. M. 


Saag Elbe 
aawasa 


Pressers’ Ur: 


Local 3, A. C. W. A. 
Executive Board Meets Every Thursday 


— 





at the seme FS Temple 
11-27 Arion ¥. 
8S CA 























IKE SCHNEIDER, Chairman; 


KENNETH F. WARD, Secretary: ot 1S CANTOR, Chairman 
ANTHONY V. FROISE, Bus, Agent. nie Yt * i ke 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL OFFICE: 

11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 
CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN A. I, SHIPLACOFF 
Chairman Secretary- ‘Treasurer Mavager ‘ 


- PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 
Office and Headquarters, 3 St. Mark's Place 
Executive Board Meets Every Wednesd 
AL. GREENBERG, FRED CAIOLA 
resident. Manager 


GEORGE E. POWERS, THOMAS DI 


“<——ee s 


Phone Chelsea 3084 


ee 








Phone Orchard 1200 
ay at $8 P. M. 
SAM SCHNALL FLORENCE GELLER, 
rreasurer. Fin. Sec'y. 
Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO. , 


Organizers: NONNO. 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Downtown Office: 640 Broadw 3 Phone Spring 4548 
7th Street 








Uptown Office: 30 West : Phone Wisconsin 1270 
: Executive Board n ts every y evening 
HYMAN BADER ARES I. H. GOLDRBE NATHAN SPECTOR, ALEX ROSE, 
Chairman Ex. Be te nager ec’y-Treas, 
ORGANIZE RS: I. H. GOL DBERG: MAX GOODMAN. A. MENDELOW ITZ 





N.Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 











sbbdeunetore: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523). Phone Spring 2258-2259 
H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 
Joint Board meets Second and Fourth Mon 
B ard of Direct mee Firet nd Third at nday. 
‘ E xf ully B ! Tue Ssaay 
res > Seno utive I I ; ver Tiured 
Local 248—Executive Bo n s every We a wel g 
These Meetings Are He 1d in the Office of the Union 









FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Local 2, Internat’! Fur Workers’ Unies. 
ome and Headquarters, $49 Wiloughby 
ve., Brooklyn Pulaski 0798 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, I. L. G. W. U. 


130 Fast 25th St. Madison Sanare 1934 


Executive Board meets every Monday | Resular Meetings, Ist and 3rd a 
at? P. M M. REISS. President. 
8. FINE, Vice-President 
D. GINGOLD, A WEINGART, Eg. aes. Rec. . 
Manager. Sec’y-Treas. | E. WENNEIS, Fin. Bee’y. 
H. KALNIKOFF, Bus. isons. 





INTERNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
AfMfilated with the American Federation of Labor 
9 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Tel. Hunters Point @ 
O. SCHACHTMAN, General President. 
{. WOHL, General Secretary-Treasurer. 









The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


y Sinahe LOCAL 137 





Office and Hise lq ks Place, N 
Reg Me n > i Friday at 8 +S M 
ive Board Meets Es Phone Orchard 2768 
M. HIMELSON 
Financial See’y 
J. VMAN L. SISKIND 
Bus. Agent 








AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


11.27 ARION PLACE 

Brooklyn, N. 

Meeting Roome and 4 By Meetings for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 






Aimalanianted Lithographant 


of America, New York Local No. 1 
Office: AMALITHONE BLDG., 205 WEST I4th ST. Phone: WAT kins 7766 
Regular Meetings Every Second and Fourth —e at 
ARLINGTON HALL, 19 ST. MARK’S PLAC 
ALBERT E. CASTRO, President 
4 J. Ee — ~* Frank J. Flynn, 


Pat’ Manion, 
Vice-Pres. in. Ree, 


frank Schel, 
Sey 


Secy 








849 Willoughby Ave., Brookiya, 





Large and emal) hall suitable for all 
occasions and meetings at reasonable 
rentals. Stagg 1843. 





243-247 EAST 84th ST. 
Labor Temple NEW YORK. 


Workmen's Educationa) Association. 


Free Lirary open from 1 to 19 p. m. | 
Halls for Meetings, Entertainments gn4 | 
Lenox 1660, 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL Ne. 1, BROOKLYN. NEW TORK. 

Mffice: 19 Fourth Avenue. Phene: Steriing 9733. 
Regular Meeting every Monday evening. at 18% Clermont Avenue, Brockiya. 
Executive Board mrets every Friday evening, et the Office. 

Office open from 9 A. M. to 6 P.M. 
fF. OATES. CHARLES L. ———— 
President. Secret 





THOMAS 





Balla. Telephone 
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- THEATRES 








the new plays recently pro- 
duced in Paris special mention 
can be made of “La Riposte” 
(“Repartee”) a drama, which seems to 
be an instantaneous favorite. 

This play is a four-act work by F. 
Noziere at the Theatre de Paris, which 
L. Volterra is presenting. 

In story it tells of an abandoned 
and ruined woman who dies destitute 
with her ‘daughter ascertaining the 
identity of her wealthy father and 
vowing vengeance. Locating her par- 
ent, the girl encourages the father in 
a flirtation until the man passionately 
declares his love. She reveals the re- 


F 





In: the Theatre Guild production of 
Munro’s amusing comedy, “At Mrs. 
Beams,” which is now plaving at the} 
Guild Theatre. 





| fow 


Oscar Wilde’s Comedy 
Furnishes Many Laughs 


“Importance of Being Earnest” 
Sparkles with Wit and Satire 
at the Comedy 


| sees Music 


lationship with the father dropping 
dead from apoplexy brought on by the 
shock. 

Mile. Vera Sergine is- splendid 
| her dual role, playing the mother and 
the’ daughter. Harry, Baur scored as 
the father, with Nadine Picard and 


in 


| Henri Rolland in minor ‘roles. 


“Folies Berrere” revue is 
the musical in the list, opening only 
after the house had been clesed a 
days for rehearsals. The. pro- 
duction is excellent, but resembles its 
predecessors without particular 
novelty. 

Josephine Baker, starred in the re- 
cent colored revue at the Champs Ely- 
Hall, is featured here, as 
are Head and Zapp. Others in the cast 
include Dorville, held over from the 
previous show; Mlle. Pepa Bonafe, Ali- 
bert, and the Tiller Girls. L. Lemar- 


The new 


| chand is the producer. 


publicity 

production | 
Winder- 
it | 


iNCE the nation-wide in | 

connection with the 

of Osear Wilde's “Lady 
mere’s Fan” in the motion pictures, 
is natural that the amusement public 
again turn to this brilliant epigramist 
in a mental recatalogue of his stage | 
opuses. Now the Actors’ Theatre, after 
struggling slong for time past! 


some 


| young 


pene and R. de Flers’ “Doc- 
“The Miracle Doctor”) 


F. 
teur 


de C 
Miracle” 


| should 02.40 3 the good patronage at | 


the! Theatre de la Madeleine. Trebor | 
has signed this comedy. It tells of a 
physician who dreams he in- 
vents a serum that prolongs human life 
for 500 years. The authors have 
amusingly introduced political allu- | 


New Plays in Paris Theatres 


| 


French comedian, returns to the stage | 
after a long retirement. j 

“Bara l’Africain” (Bara, the Afri- | 
can”) is another of the comedies to be 
fairly receiverd. Bernard Zimmer is 
the author of these four acts of a group 
of provincial people who believe a 
bragging lawyer's clerk is the hero 4e 
claims to be. The story takes a twist! 
when the towns-people are thankless | 
for the disillusionment and prefer to| 
believe Bava’s entertaining stories. 

Louis Jouvet, manager of the Come-'! 
die des’Champs Elysees, where this| 
piece is playing, ably holds one cf the | 
roles. The cast alsg has Romain Bou- | 
quet and Mme. Franco Ellys. 

Tristan Bernard’s “Le Perdreau” 
(“The Partridge”) came into the The-' 
atre Michel, supplanting “La Peau.” 
It is a three-act farce based upon an 
embarrassed youth who requests an 
elderly friend to arrange his love af- 
fairs with the girls, preferring the 
friend and the boy being deceived. 

Pierre Guingand, is cast as the 
youth, supported by Signoret, Jane | 
Chevret, and Henriette Delannay. 

“The Flame” is in many respects one 
of the best plays of Henry Bataille, 
and its revival at the Porte-St.-Mar- 
tin has been very well received. There | 
are now two Bataille revivals in Paris: 
“Les Flambeaux” and “L’Animateur,” 
the latter being played at the Theatre 
de Paris. Henry Bataille is one of the 
few dramatists whose pre-war plays 
have not grown old and theatrical in 
our ears. At times the dialogue may 
sound a little literary, but there is 
always a measure of poetry in it, and 














behind it there is always a vivid og 
sitiveness and thought. 


“Les Flambeaux” is a drama of | 


| ideas, the struggle of the intellect over | 


the flesh. 
The Comedie 
seene of a violent 


the 
recently 


Francaise was 


incident 





MARY ELLIS 














JOLSON’S Theatre, 59th St. and 
7th Ave. Evgs. 8:30, 
Matinees 
THE MOST GLORIOUS MUSICAL PLAY 


Thursday and Saturday, 2:30. 


OF OUR TIME! 


‘aac 
\STUDENY 


LENS 
staged by JC Huffman 


with ROY CROPPER 








604 TIMES IN NEW YORK 





THEATR 
Evgs. 8:30. 


CENTUR 


COMPANY OF 200 





E, 62d St. and Central Park W. 
Matinees Wed. 


“The handsomest thing of the kind the stage of any country has ever seen,” 


—BURN 


ALL-STAR REVIVAL 
OF GILBERT and SULLIVAN'S 


PINAFORE 


SINGING 


Direction 
| LEB and J. J. 


and Sat.| “sHuBERT 


‘S MANTLE, NEWS. 


CHORUS OF 100 
Saturday Night $4.40. 


Eves. (Ex. Sat.) Best Seats $3.30, y 
POPULAR PRICES Wednesday 2.75. Saturday Matinee $3.30. 


Matinee $ 

















Is playing the heroine in the repertoire 
program at the Neighborhood Play- 
house—portraying a tragic part in 
“The Dybbuk”’ 
“The Romantic Young Lady.” 





Si 





| 


and a comedy role in 


WINTER GARDEN 
SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 


Always the Best Sunday Entertainment 


in Town 
tars from the LEADING BROADWAY 
MUSICAL SUCCESSES and OTHER 
HEADLINE ACTS 


ure Your Seats in Advance 


Smoking Permitted in all parts of house 














THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


OPENING MONDAY NIGHT AT 8:30 


GARRICK GAIETIES::. 


GARRICK THEA. 


65 West 35th St. 
Mats. THURS. 








Evgs. 8:30° 
& SAT., 2:40 











Spanish Players Open Season 


de Mendoza and their company from 
the Princess Theatre in Madrid come 
to the Manhattan Opera House for 
the week beginning May 17. 
toire for the week has been arranged. | 
The opening play will be “Dona Maria | 
La Brava” (The Valiant Lady Maria), | 
| by Edouardo Marquina. Tuesday night 
“La Malquerida” will be the play. This 
drama by Jose Benevente was played 
in this country by Nance O'Neill under 
the title of 
Wednesday night, 


Manhattan O. H. May 17 


bidiilinteceisieks 
Maria Guerrero and Fernando Diaz 





The reper- 


CASINO de PARIS 
2nd & 
Phone Col. 


MATS. THURSDAY & SATURDAY, 2:30 


Century 
Theatre Bldg. 
Park West. | Smoking 

Evs. 8:30. | Permitted 


Central 
8800. 


SENSATIONAL REVUE HIT! 


“Is the High Light in New York” 
“AMERICA’S RAREST BEAUTIES” 


A Comedy by 


GUILD THEA. 





West 52nd 
Matinees THURS. 


AT MRS. BEAM’S 


Cc. K. MUN 


Evenings 


— 





8:40 
& SAT., 2:40 











the Broadway breere,’’—Percy 


OSCAR 








“The Comedy 


ence of laughter.’’—Alexan 





“The Passion Flower.” 
“Locura de Amor” 


294 TIMES 


“The most iridescent bit of nonsense that 
Hammond, 


WILDE’S COMEDY 


“THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST” 


Brilliantly presented by the Actors’ Theatre for an 

engagement 
Theatre shook last evening with the almost forgotten experi- 
der Woollcott, 


COMEDY THEATRE 


World, 
WEST 
MATS. 


418 


WE 


is fluttering these evenings In 
Herald-Tribune. 
MASTERPIECE 


indefinite 


T SREET 
D. & SAT. 








The doctor is played by. Andre} when a crowded house protested angri- 
the | ly against a @rama which, it is alleged, 
is offensive to the honor of the French 
army. 
Devillers. The play, “La Carcasse,” was writ- 
Following a long run of musicals,| ten by Deny Amiel and Andre Obey, 
oul! the small Theatre des Nouveautes rg French playwrights, and tells the fa- 
not. returned to straight comedy with ‘‘La]|miliar story of a domestic triangle in 
Im- | Noce” (“The Wedding Breakfast’), an | which a French officer plays the de- 
interesting writing by Pierre Wolff and | grading role. The League of Patriots, 
Henri Duvernois, which was approved | prominent French Generals and other 
at its premiere. : | offended persons have demanded that! matinee has “La Condesa Maria” (The 
This one has to do with an artist | the piece be withdrawn. Countess Maria), a comedy by Juan| 
ho enacts a false wedding party that When the curtain rose the actors| Ignacio Luca de Tena, and Saturday by James Gleason and Richard Taber 
Camier plays} were greeted with hisses, whoops and! night “Il Caudal de los Hijos,” which '| Chanin’s 46th PRE ee fr a 
is the bogus | shouts from all. parts of the theatre,; means the heredity or inheritance of || Matinees Wednesday and Betirday, 3:16 || Reet OT ae Sata 
Boyer’ the} finally necessitating the suspension of | children, written by Jose Lopez Pi- ~~~ —_____- a 
veteran | the play until order was restored. nillos. 


are presenting at the: Comedy Theatre 
wT . jeing Jarnest.” | 
The Serpectance of being Rarnest, | Brule, his support 
their production directed by Dudley | clever comedian Beuve, and the 
Digges. 


Augustine Leriche, Jeanne Provost and 
In revivals 


chief inter>st 
and situations will seem 
of date this modern 
Fortunately the 
portance »f Being Earnest” 
report thui there are few 
joints. in this play and that 
. Wilde dialogue shimmers and 
lic as brilliantly 
this comedy was produced. 
fact, comparing the vulgar 
Wikt:cisms and wi: many of | 
the Broudwey farce 
duced, 
out in clea 
Wiide 
the suriace of 
plaecs the 
In other w | 
has substance } 
proof, the audience sat b: 
tain to curiain and laughed 
happy of enjoying | 
selves in the theatre. | Nite. 
Regirald Owen p! ernon Mon- ony Ss fu i | 

| 

| 

| 

} 

! 





(The Love Madness) by, Manuel Ta- 
maya Baus. Thursday night, “Don 
Juan Tenorio,” by Jose Zorilla. This is 
said to be the most sparkiing of all 
Don Juan dramas and isa great favor- | 
ite with the Spanish speaking people. | 
Friday night, “Cancionera” (The Folk- | 
song Singer) by S&S. and J. Alverez | 
Quintero, two of the most 4 

| 


sions. 
IN NEW YORK 


Comedy 


comprising 


Mmes. 
Thea ‘K nockout 











the 
the 


public's 
lines 





sort 


whether 


this 
in 





of 


is 











| PLYMOUTH Thea., W. 45th St. Evs. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 | 


Winthrop Ames presents 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN'S 


hopelessly 

age or 
“The 
we 
creaking 
the smart} 
sheens 
when | s 
In | terminates rgmantically. 
ithe - Jane Cheirel 
mother-in-law, Charles 
and Germaine, 


in 
in case of 
can 

Spanish writers of the day. Saturday 





as 
first 
“Refreshing.”——Herald Tribune. 
“Enchanting.’’—W orld. 


with 

















it bride, 





secracks of 





comedies bridegroom, 
play 
contrast. 
for under 
in 


pro- 








this stands 





humor of 


*-cut enjoyable 


the 
Sixth Month of 


BERTHA KALICH 
Brilliant Success! 


dialogue is unique, 
the wiitici: 
punch” 


Basil Rathbone will appear in the 
role in a dramatization of Michael | 
short story, “The Cavalier of | The 


which A, H. Woods will 


BARRY CONNER'S 


The Audience Beams 


a 


|The Theatre Guild Presents Munro's Clever Comedy “At Mrs. 
Beams” at the Guild Theatre 
academy, 


_-_>-—>>-o_ 
| comprising 


ITH C. K. Munro's comedy, “At| Miss Shoe and her friends at Mrs.| he was founding a 
Mrs. Beam’s,” the Theatre| Be@m’s. — 
| The acting is on the usual high level | 


Playwrights. It will 
Guild offers the last of the} io 4 thors of three-act 
ror | of the Guild, with honors, after the] and moral character, 
subscription at chief roles of Alfred Lunt and Lynne | political and religious 
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BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT 


Return Engagement of the World’s 
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} Direct from a Successful Run in 
>Sudermann’s Dramatic Masterpiece 
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National Movie Censorship 
Shelved in Washington 


—o—— 


Following a lively public hearing 
in Washington at which opponents 
and proponents of the Upshaw-Swope 
bills, providing Federal censorship of 
motion pictures entering interstate 
commerce, exchanged pointed charges 
imputing bad faith, the House Com- 
mittee on Education today voted to 
postpone until next December further 
consideration of these two measures. 

An exciting episode occurred when 
Mrs, Florence P, Kahn, Representa- 
tive from California, demanded that 
Representative Upshaw, author of one 
of the motion picture bills, withdraw 
a remark he had made that “nobody 
can be opposed to consorship of pic- 
tures except those who favor things 
unclean.” 

The consorship and department of 
education bills have excited contro- 





versy in the House Committee for sev- 
eral months. 
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CIENTIFIC developments which it 
was said would revolutionize the 
presentation of motion pictures 

in the largest metropolitan theatres 
as well as the smaller theatres in the 
little towns have just been announced 
as perfected by the Western Electric 
Company and Warner Brothers Pic- 
tures, Inc. 
{result of years of research in the Bell 
Telephone laboratories, the research 
laboratories of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and Western 
Electric Company. They involve a 
system for the synchronization of mo- 
tion pictures with reproduced sound 
having a degree of naturalness never 
before attained. 

“This invention,” says the announce- 
ment, “brings to audiences in every 
corner of the world the music of the 
greatest symphony orchestras and the 
vocal entertainment of the most popu- 
lar stars of the operatic, vaudeville 
and theatrical fields. The system 
available to all motion picture pro- 
ducers for synchronization for the 
presentation of any film 
produce. Its use is not confined 
any means to the presentation of pic- 
tures. It will be available for use 
the educational, 
ligious fields as well as 
meni. 


that of amuse- 


record the synchronization of music 
for motion picture producers all over 
the world and to distribute the inven- 
tion among theatre owners. 

“The apparatus by which combined 
films and sound records will be repro- 
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The star of “The Patsy,” now play- | 
ing at the Booth Theatre, will appear | 
in her own sketch at the Press Agents’ | 
benefit this Sunday night at Mecca 
Temple. ; 
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—— } 


Albert Carroll and members of the} 


Neighborhood Playhouse company will 
give two recitals at the Grand Street 
Theatre, in which Mr. Carroll will pre- 
the 


character sketches -of 
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sent his 


of Pavlowa, Glenn 


Prince 


| Hunter, a musical number, “The Prince | 
“A corporation has been formed to | 


duced in motion picture theatres is no | 


more complicated from the standpoint 
of operation than an ordinary motion 
picture projector. 
technic is required of the operator. 
the film breaks, there is no interfer- 


ence with the accuracy of synchroniza- | 


tion. The sound record is not con- 
trofied by the film itself, 

“The system represents 
combination and conversion to motion 
picture use three major research 
developments. 

“The first of these is the electrical 
system of recording. This method em- 
ploys a high quality microphone of an 
improved type, electrical 
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apparatus and a record-cutting mech- | 


anisin. 
at considerable distance 
source of sound so that 
may be grouped naturally in any scene 
and need not be crowded before a 
microphone. 

“The second essential feature is a re- 
markable electrical reproducer which 
converts the movements of a needle in 
the grooves of a sound record into 

f electrical vibrations. The electrical 
currents from this*device pass into an 
amplifier and then operate a high 
quality loud-speaker of improved 
type capable of filling practically any 
motion picture auditorium. 

“The third development is the 
between the reproducer and the audi- 
ence. An adaptation of the public ad- 
dress system makes it possible 
up electrical vibrations from the 
producer, amplify them, and by means 
of properly located loud-speaking tele- 
Phones transform then into 
The loudness is so regulated as to give 

illusion that the source is the 

whose pictures appear on the 
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Bertha Kalich in “Magda” 
At the Bronx Opera House 
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The Bronx Opera House will wel- 
come the return on Monday of Bertha 
“Magda,” Sudermann 
found a favorite place 
of Sarah Bernhardt, | 
Rejane, Olga 
artists of 
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“An important use of the new sys- 
tem will be in providing musical pro- 
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motion pictures 
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Is a featured member of the cast in 


the Shubert revue, ‘‘A Night in Paris,” 





which just passed its 150th perform- 
ance at the Casino de Paris. 





Music Notes 


The Adesdi Chorus, Margarete Des- 
soff conductor, will give its first annual; 
concert Wednesday evening in the hall 
of the Engineering Societies Building, 
29 West Thirty-ninth street. The pro- | 
gram consists of a Miserere by Adolph | 
Hasse, four sacred songs by Gallus, | 
Vittoria, Palestrina and Caldara; | 
Schubert’s Psalm 23; “Nippon,” a! 
eycle of eight old Japanese songs by} 
E. Lendvai, and four songs of Brahms. | 


Paderewski will play his two remain- | 
ing concerts on Friday evening, May 
7, at the New Rochelle High School, 
and on Wednesday evening, May 12, 
at the Orange (N. J.) High/School. 

-_--- © 

Chaim Kotylansky will give a song 
recital at Town Hall this Sunday 
afternoon. 


“Hrabina” (“The Countess’), an 
opera by Stanislaus Moniuszko, Polish 
composer, will be presented at the; 
Manhattan Opera House this Saturday 
night. The leading roles will be sung 
by Madame Maria Bogulcka, soprano, 
and Eugeniusz Stebelski, dramatic 
tenor. 








David Madison, violinist, will give 
a recital at Steinway Hall this Sun- 


day evening. 


SOCIALISTS PLAN, 


IMPORTANT 








—_~.-—— 


| Sources in the way they see fit. 
| right is far superior to any alleged 
| rights of absentee American investors | : ; 
' understanding that it will take some 
party can undertake | 
these publications on any large scale. | 


(Continued from page 3) 


for in Haiti, Nica- 
ragua andthe rest of Latin-America,” | 

Berger Hits League 
known to be 


its deeds 


Congressman Berger is 
a vigorous opponent of the League and} 
proposal at interna-! 


voted against the 
tional congresses, 
tained recognition he was greeted with 
He said that 


move- | 


so that when he ob- 
good-humored applause. 
we had followed European 
ment too closely and asked when will | 
we build an Americaneaffovement, We 
are still a foreign colony. 

“Think of our former 
he exclaimed. Where are Spargo, Rus- 
sell and others? Wilson got them. He 
was afraid that a dead Wilson had cap- 
The League is a thin 
to hide the loot of the} 
and the Treaty of 
Versailles. It really consists of four 
powers—France, England, Italy and 
Japan. The Big Four rule the world. 
Who is for the League? Dwight Mor- | 
and other bankers. be- 
it criminal error to 
Let us American- | 
the 


the 


intellectuals, 


smoke screen 
imperialist powers 


Berger 


lieved would be a 


ize the party. Vote down resolu- | 
tion. 
Kirkpatrick delezates to 
England. | 
navies of | 
the League England | 
crush The goy-| 
ernments become more powerful under 
make a | 


asked the 
in 


") 
he 


imagine a_ revolution 
would happen? 
would surround 
the revolution. 


the League and we cannot 
vegetarian out tiger. 
Coleman of Wisconsin requested a} 


call on the question when it came 


ofa 


roll 
a vote. 
Hoehn 

League is 
lem, American 
our duty to take a decided 


capitalist have 


to 
that 
European pfob- | 
It is! 
stand. If 
an interest | 
He favored 


Missouri contended 


a 


of 
not 
problem, 


but an 


class 


resolution. 
Denounces Reich’s Exclusion 
Graham f Montana recalled that 


of 
Internatior Congresses 


the 


al 
was expected 
admitted, but 
recent 


when the 


acted on the matter it 


that Germany would be 
thwarted 


had been 


Ge 


that 
many has been edged out. 
old 
contended that 
make the League 


events. 
He 


ries 


reviewed British-French rival- | 


and se 


these reac- 


tionary powers 


less. “We cannot depend upon 


wW 
a League 


controlled by 
uded 


contended 


of Damnation 
‘lass on 
Hloopes of Pennsylvania 
that by the League there 
hope : 


may 


~~ is 


joining 


some of averting war. The 
League not be the kind of inter- | 


nationalism we want but t igs an 
nationalism 


seal of New York observed that the 
of opinio: 
indicated that 


expressed for and 
few of the déle- 


ainst 


were informed on the question, 
for this 


take 


would not be 


at present. 


reason it 


wise to final action 


However, he said, it 
ti that the Lea 


is not necessarily 


would cru 


I 


| relating to the world court and in- 


by 
; number of important propaganda leaf- | 


| can Appeal 


| after 


| ceed 


| of 


| bers: 


tion against revolutiogary govern- 

ments if, they desired to so. 

Moreover, a large section of bourgeois | 
opinion in many countries is opposed 

to war. Nof for the reason we,.op- 

pose it, but because it is feared cap- 

italism cannot survive dahother world 

war. Considering the variety of views, | 
he suggested that the delegates adopt | 
section 3 of the resolution, which 

would postpone action to the next con- 

vention; in the meantime we could 

dtScuss the question in the party press 

and branches, and come to the next |! 
convention With our ideas better clari- 

fied. 


do 


Gerber Favors League | 

Lewis of California formulated this | 
Suggestion into a motion, which was | 
seconded. 

Shafts of Ohio followed by a defense 
of the proposal. It is either the 
League, with a chance to avert war, 
or the certainty of war, with its 
horrors and uncertainties. Are we se- 
cretly expecting armed insurrection, 
which Communists favor? he asked. 
He placed his hope in democratic 
methods and education. 

Gerber of New York favored the 
League, even though at first our sup- 
port might strengthen reactiom, but 
States and officials in this country are 
reactionary, and we do not refrain 
from trying to get control of these 
States. Isolation didjnot keep us out 
of the war. We had no grievances in 
Europe, and yet capitalist investments 
drew us into the World War. It is 
the duty of the United States to be! 
part of an international movement to | 
prevent war. 

Toby of Kentucky, Miller of West 
Virginia, Plunkett of Connecticut, Ley- 
enburg of Massachusetts and Collins | 
of Illinois also participated in the de- 
bate. Under the rules, Hillquit and 
Berger closed the debate for their re- 
spective sides, and the vote came on 
the Lewis amendment to postpone ac- 
tion until the next convention. This 
was carried by a vote of 15 to 18, 

Shanghai Massacre Hit 

Oneal then moved that all. questions | 








ternational debts, as they were in part 
bound up with the League, be also 
postponed. The question was divided 





by referring the question of debts to | 
the Resolutions Committee and post- | 
poning the matter of the World Court | 
to the next convention. 

The Committee on Organization and 
Propaganda was ready with a partial | 
report, but before taking it up the | 
three following resolutions on the 
Agenda were adopted without debate: 

“The Socialist Party affirms its 
solidarity with the Chinese workers 
in their struggle to obtain a higher | 
standard of living. With their ulti- 
mate aim of freeing their country from 
control by Japanese, European and | 
American imperialists, we are in full 
accord. We particularly denounce the ' 
use of American gunboats to overawe | 
the Shanghai strikers. 

“To the workers of Mexico and their 
President, Calles, the Socialist Party 
sends fraternal greetings. 

Mexico Defended 

“We denounce the continued at- 
tempt of our government to bully the 
government of Mexico. We affirm our | 
belief that the Mexican people have a 
right to control their own natural re- | 
This 


who acquired their claims under the, 
corrupt and tyrannical Diaz regime, 


| and whose only interest in Mexico is | 


to exploit her people and her resources | 
for their own profits. 

“The Socialist Party reaffirms Its 
stand in favor of immediate recogni- 
tion of Soviet Russia and the opening 
up of trade relations with her.” 

The convention rapidly disposed of | 
organization and propaganda matters | 
approving the publication of a 


} 


lets and recommending that the State | 
and National offices obtain where pos- 
sible Socialist party correspondents in | 
unorganized territory for literature | 
distribution. The Executive was in-j 
structed to draw up bills for national- 
ization of railroads, mines, electric 
power and unemployment insurance. 
Approval was also given that a com- 
msision of five be elected to study and | 
report on the feasibility of fraternal 
insurance by the party for its mem- 


bers. | 


| 


British Speakers Wanted 

An agenda proposal for the National 
office to survey of the 
various State offices and 
them was defeated. A substitute 
Oneal was adopted which provided fo1 
the exchange by State secretaries of 
their reports, ,blank forms, routing of ' 
speakers, etc., only to be reconsidered 
later and to be taken up the following 
day. Another agenda proposal for} 
affiliation of benefit societies, trade| 
unions, co-operatives and farmer or- | 
ganizations was considered impractical 
and defeated. 

Two Bronx resolutions came up for 
being rejected and 
the other adopted. The favored reso- | 
lution proposes the routing 
British Socialist speakers and the re-! 
jected measure was a proposal to ex- | 


i 
the methods 
r°pert upon | 


by 


consideration, one 


of some 


| periment with touring open-air speak- | 


ers to sell subscriptions for the Ameri- 
A substitute was adopted | 
for touring two or more organizers in | 
co-operation with State secretaries for | 
this purpose 
The first 
the delegates were 
turn to the 
tend a 
by Pittsburgh 
Sunday Morning 


morning 


adjourned 
ited 


day's session 


ins to re- 


roof in the evening to at- 


reception and dance arranged 


Socialists 


of 
Julius 


chairman 


session 


At 


the 


the Sd 


inday 


Socialist f convention 


party 


Gerber again elected 
and Lena 
vice-chairman. 

On Saturday 
to the 
the National 
at 10:30 Sunday 
vention proceeded 
was the election of the following mem- | 
Morris Hillquit of New York, | 
Victor L. Berger of Wiscorsin, William 


Snow of 


was 
Morrow Lewis of California 
was decided 
of 
Executive 
morning and the c 


it 
election 


to pro- 
members 
Committee 


the 


ta elect. The resul 


Ohio Indiana, 


William Var 1SS6 , ennsylvania 


| Socialist 


| recommended by 
| Constitution. 


| United 


| with 
| constitution and especially the matter 


|} Mahlon 


| tained 


egates realized 


forces in the coming Congressional 
“The Socialist Party in National 
called Workers’ (Communist) 


zations of the workers. 


tions of the world. 
ers’ (Communist) Party constantly 


and ‘traitors to the working class.’ 


posals in the past. Moreover, the 
its disrupting tactics isolated itself 
serves its isolation. 





Resolution on the Communists 


The Pittsburgh convention of the Socialist party adepted the follow- 
ing resolution on the Communists’ 


Party a letter urging that the Socialist 
Party join with the Workers’ (Communist) Party in establishing what 
the latter calis a “united front” in Congressional and State elections this 
year, and in soliciting the co-operation of economic and political organi- 


“We are for a ‘united front’ of all working class forces. 
ways been for it both before and since the Communist International 
started their campaign of disruption among the working class organiza- 


“But this invitation comes to us while the official organs of the Work- 
vidually and collectively, calling us ‘labor lieutenants of the bourgeois’ 


“The purpose of the Workers’ (Communist) Party is to ‘bore within’ 
any organizatign that trusts its offers of friendship, to organize stealthy 
cliques and factions, te sow suspicions and hatreds by falsehoods and in- 
trigue and thus serve the enemies of the working class. 
systematically as its standard tactics. 

“Such an offer under such circumstances cannot be accepted. There 
is no reason for believing this proposal more sincere than similar pro- 


Its alliance would be a liability and not an asset 
to the cause of working class unity. 
and nct attract the American workers. 
only to disaster. A united movement can be realized only by ignoring it.” 


proposal that the two parties join 
elections: 
convention has received from the so- 


We have al- 


malign and libel the Socialists indi- 


All this is done 


Workers’ (Communist) Party has by 
from the American workers, and de- 


Co-operation with it would alienate 
Co-operation with it can lead 





J 





The party constitution requires the 
election of alternates who may be 
drawn upon to fill any vacancies that 
may occur in the committee, and the 
following were chosen: William Lev- 


enburg of Massachusetts, James D. 


| Graham of Montana, G. A. Hoehn of 


Missouri, Martin F. Plunkett of Con- 


| necticut, William Coleman of Wiscon- | 


sin, Herbert M. Merrill of New York 
and Lena Morrow Lewis of California. 
Debs Is Chairman 

There was only one candidate nomi- 
nated for National chairman. Eugene 
V. Debs was named by Hillquit, and he 
was elected unanimously by a rising 
vote. 


Only one candidate for International 


secretary was suggested. Victor L. 
Berger took the floor, and in nomi- 


nating Morris Hillquit said that he} 


wanted Hillquit because he (Berger) 
could disagree with him, which caused 
a ripple of laughter. Hillquit was also 
elected unanimously. 


Greetings to the convention were| ,), interesting 


read from the Bronx, N. Y.; the Jewish 


Local Worcester, Mass.; the Central 


; Committee of Chicago, the Milwaukee | 
Leader, the New England Bureau of | 
a | 


the Jewish Socialist Verband, and 
May Day mass meeting of 4,000 people 
in the Boston Opera House in Boston. 

The remainder of the morning ses- 
to .a consideration 
constitution 


was devoted 
in the party 
the Committee on 


sion 
of changes 


One matter reported on the agenda 
was nearly overlooked as the conven- 
tion drew to a close. This was a pro- 
posal that the National Executive 
Committee consider the publication of 
study outlines adapted for study 
classes and for sale at, propaganda 
meetings. The study 
consider various phases of the eco- 
nomic, social, political, cultural and 
institutional development of 
States in terms of 
interpretation. This proposal 
adopted by a unanimous vote with the 
time before the 

Monday Morning's Session 
When the Socialist Party convention 


met Monday morning it elected Lena) 
' Morrow Lewis chairman 
| H. 


Henry vice-chairman. 
1 of the Workmen's Circle 
Branch of De- 
Branch of 


Branch 
New York, the Jewish 
troit, and the Polish 


| Chicago. 


was taken up 
in the partly 


Much of the session 


changes suggested 


of dues to be paid and to whom paid 
by the language federations. 

While the constitution was being 
considered, a long telegram was read 
from Isaac Benzeive in behalf of the 
Jewish Socialist World Confederation 
of Poale Zionists, representing Pales- 
25,000 Jewish Socialists of 

The telegram expressed 
of Socialist solidarity. 
Report In “Appeal” 

A number of resolutions and a re- 
port on the American Appeal came up 

The 
of the Appéal, 
submitted a long 
and detailed report on the status of 
the party organ which showed 
not many subscriptions had been ob- 
until after the first issue had 
appeared in January. From that time 
the subscripifons and bundle orders 
began to roll in, 

By the time of the convention, 
Barnes could report that the American 
was in receipt of 95 
orders, representing nearly 


tine and 
Palestine. 
greetings 


for consideration. 


business manager 


Barnes, had 


Appeal 


bundle a 


total of 2,000 weekly and nedrly 12,000 | 


subscribers, There are also sub- 
scribers in every State. 
acomplished in 
this year. 
“Through the Appeal,” 
Barnes, “we have a more 
net of influence covering the country 


than the party 


been the first four 


months ot 


reported 


more completely ever 
enjoyed. We reach 
than we did when in our hey-day, be- 


fore the war, we had over 5,000 locals 


and we reach them every week in their | 


home circle.” 

Change of Name Vetoed 
these recommendations 
except the ninth, 
defeated. The delegates believed that 
nothing could be gained by changing 
the name of the piper, which is 
generally known among Socialists and 


were 


All 


adopted 


now 


; sympathizérs, 


Herbert M. 


foll 


owed with much interest. 
that this new 
of information was rapidly 
into the control of capitalist organiza- 
and that it offered serious ob- 
stacles to educational work. 
Merrill recommended that 


“ommittee . 


tions 
Socialist 
the 
given 
radio 


tional 


Verband of Los Angeles; | 


outlines are to] 


the | 
Socialist 
was | 


and William | 
Fraternal | 
greetings by telegram were read from | 
of | 


temporary | 
J.} 


that 


regular | 


All this had | 


wide flung | 


more communities } 


whichewas 


Merril] presented a re- | 
port on radio broadcasting which was /j| 
The del- | 

source | 
drifting 


Na- | 


| Victor -L. Berger said that the Mil- 
waukee Leader 


a station, but found that the cost was! 


Van Essen said that 
| Was that some of the existing stations 
could be used providing that the mat- 
| ter submitted was intelligently pre- 
pared and of an educational rather 
|} than a propaganda character. 
| Hillquit Addresses Hungry Ones 
| Levenburg of Massachusetts moved 
, that a percentage of the dues received 
| by the National Office each month be 
| set aside for the establishment of a 
| radio station. Oneal opposed the mo- 
| tion on the ground that it 
| up funds of the party for an uncertain 
| proposal and thus cripple other lines 
| of educational work. 
| drew his motion. . The report was re- 
ferred to the National Executive Com- 
| mittee for further consideration 
investigation. 
The morning session adjourned to 
attend a luncheon at the Hungry Club, 
| organization of men of 
| all beliefs but of a general 
sive character. Morris Hiliquit 
| the speaker at the luncheon, and his 
address was followed by a number of 
questions from the audience, 
Fiillquit's address was one of 
most popular expositions of the 


| 
| 80 heavy that it had to be abandined. 
| 


was 


the 
So- 





| adopted, 


j 
greetings and 


inter-allied war debts and all repata- — 
tion claims.” > 

The delegates had followed with 
keen interest the development of the 
general strike in England, which was 
well reported by the Pittsburgh pa- 
pers. A ringing. resolution was 
which will be found in an- 
other column, and the National Secre- 
was insiructed to send a cable of 
cheer to the British 
Trade Union Congress. 

Debs’ Absence Regretted 
Much regret was expressed because 


tar) 


| of the inability of Eugene V, Debs to 
' attend the convention, which voted to 


had tried to estabiish | 


his experience | 


| greetings 


send a letter to hém-saying that “the 
delegates send their affectionate 
to Comrade Debs and his 
family and assure him that the con- 
vention has been inspiring and its 
work will be fruitful of Socialist edu- 


cation and organization.” 


A resolution regarding the economic 
distress of the farmers was referred to 
the new National Executive Commit- 
tee, which was also instructed to pre- 
pare a platform for the Congressional 


| elections. 


A number of resolutions relating to 
the Negro workers and a number of 


suggestions had been referred to the 


| committee, which reported’ a compre- 
; hensive statement of the Party's atti- 


tude towards this section of the work- 
ing class. The statement which. fol- 
lows was adopted without a dissent- 
ing vote: 

“The Socialist Party calls to the at- 
tention of the trade unions the ex- 
treme danger to the standards of the 
white wage workers which lies in the 
policy of excluding colored men from 
the unions. It is not only a bitter in- 


| justice to our colored fellow-workers, 


would tie 


Levenburg with- | 


and | 


but practically drives them into the 
ranks of strike-breakers. 

“To the Brotherhood of Sleeping- 
car Porters, now organizing, we send 
our congratulations and fraternal 
greetings and our best wishes for suc- 
cess. 

“In order to deal more effectively 
with lynching, that blot upon our Cau- 
civilization, we favor the 
Berger Anti-lynching Bill. The fact 
thatthe Republican Party, after nearly 
70 years of almost continuous control 


casian 


| of the federal government, has failed 


progres- | 


' 
color 


cialist view of soclety and of the So- | 


| has been 


answers to 


cialist program that 
in Pi.tsburgh. His 
tions were apt and to the point. 
all sides were RNeard expressions 


| 
From 
of 


heard | 
ques- | 


So- |! 


cialist delegates observed that the ad-! 


} 

} 

| appreciation, while a number of 
j 

| 


would make 


pamphlet 


|; dress with the answers 

lan effective Socialist 

| general distribution. 
Communist Proposal 


for 


Up 


When the convention reassembled in | 
| the afternoon the delegates had a num-! 


resolutions to consider. 
(Communist) Party 
the convention 


ber of 
Workers’ 
long letter to 


for the 
elections 
co-operation 


Communists 
and State 
solicit the 


with the 
gressional 
year and 


this 


banal lapse of the so-called Progressives and 
asking | 
that the party form a “united front” | 
Con- |} 


to protect the negro population, and 
even failed to pass any remedial legis- 
lation against lynching, is proof of the 
hypocritical character of its pretense 
of friendship for the colored people. 
“The Socialist Party seeks to unite 
producers, whatever their race, 
or creed, in the effort to substi- 
tute co-operation for capitalism and 
thus relieve the world not only of ex- 
ploitation, poverty and unemployment, 
but of race hatreds and prejudices. 
The Negroes as a race are among the 
worst victims of the antagonisms en- 
gendered by the competitive founda- 
tion of our society. If they are ever to 
surmount the social, civil and indus- 
trial injustices of which they 
rightly complain, they must seek 
along the path of Socialism.” 
Progressive Flop Rapped 
The convention adopted a statement. 
recognized the “ridiculous col- 


all 


so 
it 


which 


their reutrn to the Republican fold,” 
but also reaffirmed the “importance of 


| intensive propaganda among the Amer- 


of 


trade unions and other working class | 


organizations. 
in the usual verbiage of 
|} munists and the convention lost 
time in adopting a resolution declining 
to have anything to do with such a 
“united front,” 

A number of resolutions 
submitted to the Committee on 
lutions regarding the 
| and the committee brought in a state- 


no 


been 


Reso- 


had 


manufacture of alcoholic 
and condemned the two capitalist par- 
ties because of their stupid 
toward this question. 
Debate on Prohibition 
The debate showed a considerable 
variety of opinion, a considerable pro- 
portion of the delegates from the West 


while those from the East favored the 
resolution. The document was referred 


The letter was couched | 
the Com-| 
' 

is 


| nothing 


sheer 


liquor question, | 


ment favoring public ownership of the 
beverages 


attitude | 


favoring the present prohibition law, 


back to the committee, and after more! 


| debate later in the session the conven- | 
tion adopted the following statement: |! 


{ ‘In failure of prohibition en- 
| forcement in the United States, 
| Socialist Party s.es the result of blind 
blundering legislature 
characteristic of Republican and Dem- 
As 


serious 


the 


so 


methods 


politicians. the one sane 
solution of this problem, 
Socialist Party advocates 


that will permit of domestic use of ! 


ocratic 


the 


tht 


i 
the! 


legislation j 


} wines and beer and the manufacture | 


for sale of alcoholic beverages by the 
Federal] government alone under strict 
safeguards and proper restrictions. 
Mussolini Resolution 
Although the convention had voted 
to refer all matters related to tl 
League of Nations to the next con 
tion for final decision, it made one ex- 
; ception. The delegates felt that some- 
thing should regarding the 
| debt settlement Mussolini 
and without discussion but by a 
imous vote the following 
was adopted: 
“We denounce 
followed by th 
ernment of settling 
an arbitrary basis, 
crimination in fav 
governments. Thus 
dina generous 
derous 
imposing 
the comparatively 
of France 
amounts to 
terest to 
upon a plea por 
upon this settlement Muss 
government agreed to pay no less than 
7 percent to Wall 
bankers for a loan of $1,000,000,000 for 
imperialistic purpose. It is hyprocrisy 
for nations spending upon war and 
warlike preparations more money than 
before the World War to plead pov- 
The Socialist Party favors com- 


ven- 


said 


be 
made with 
unan- 


ior 


resalh 
resolution 


the present 
e United 
war 


and 


Fascisti re 


mucn 


ft of 
Mussoli 


of 


the 
erty t 
the lini 


interest 


erty. 
plete cance! by the United States 


ation 
all governmental 
ef 


or 


ng sums du 


ican educate them to a 
knowledge of their true economic 
The statement also called at- 
to the “rapid collapse of pri 
vate capitalism” in agriculture, which 
near the crisis when 
a class conscious and 
thoroughiy disciplined organization of 
the workers and consumers can avail 
this nation from a bloody upheaval of 
despair and ignorant hatred.” 


The statement also reaffirmed the will- 


masses to 
in- 
terests.” 
tention . 
“bringing 


but 


ingness of the party to co-operate, “as 
far as possible, with every genuine ef- 
fort of Labor towards independent po- 
litical action.” 

A detailed report of the Young Peo- 
ple’s department was made by Aarne 
is the most efficient, 
resourceful and enthusiastic National 
Director the Yipsels have had. The 
report shows progress in rebuilding the 
Yipsel organization and the American 

publicity given the Yipsel 
been of considerable aid. A 
recommendations were 
adopted will be of material as- 
sistance to the Yipsels in their work. 

A number of other matters of fhinor 
importance was acted upon and the 
delegates adjourned at 6 p. m. to per- 
mit the state secretaries and the new 
National Executive Committee to hold 
sessions before returning home. 

Henry, New Secretary 

N. E. C. met, it was in- 
Comrade Kirkpatrick that 
he had accepted the temporary posi- 
tion of secretary with the view of re- 
tiring at an early date, as he felt that 


J. Parker, who 


Appeal by 
work has 
number of 


which 


the 


When 
formed 


Vv 


| he was not equal to the tasks of the 


Street | 


| work, 


office. William H. Henry was then 
elected National Secretary and Busi- 
ness Manager of the American Appeal, 
inderstood that another man- 
lected soon as 
man c obtained. 
elected Na- 
Mrs resigned 
National Executive Commit- 
as she believed that she should not 
matters that would 
her husband. 
alternates 


Committee, 


being 
is to be ¢« 


tent 


ompe 


husband 


upon inti- 
affect 


electins 


matels 
the Na- 
dele- 
ballot 


gin for 
the 
erential 
hich alternates 
The 


for alternates was Gra- 


ise ol Vacancies. 
M 
Hoehn of Missouri, 


tana 


Massachusetts, Coleman 


ynsir f California 
Connet ind Merrill ef 

York Upon th 
Henry. Graham 
r of the National 

Committee, 
The convention had finished its work 
Mond evening and the committees 
concl their work late that night. 
The convention was not a large one, 
ut it dispatched a large amount of 
and the delegates went home 
renewed hope in the Socialist 
conviction t an 
eakdown of capitalism in 
tes is approaching which 


resignation of 
his as 


Executive 


LOOK seat 


e 


ded 


¢ 
C 


with 
movement and the 
economic b 

nited S 


pur resources to meet. 
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THE BRITISH STRIKE 


ITHOUT question the general strike 
W in England, which may extend to the 


miners of Europe and even many 
other workers, is one of the greatest events in 
modern labor history. The discipline and 
solidarity displayed by the mass of British 
trade unionists in support of the miners, their 
orderly and intelligent mobilization and ab- 
sence of hysteria, are a magnificent tribute to 
what is now the leading section of the inter- 
national labor army. 

A general strike is a hazardous thing and 
not to be undertaken without careful consid- 
eration of all the factors involved. The or- 
ganized working class of England have exer- 
cised this care and deliberation and have 
wisely made their decision in favor of a gen- 
eral strike. The situation in the mining in- 
dustry had become intolerable. The Baldwin 
Government last year postponed a solution by 
the makeshift of a subsidy*to the mining in- 
dustry. With the expiration of the subsidy 
the government has nothing to offer for a so- 
lution of the coal problem except for the mi- 
ners to accept a lower level of existence. 

This attitude of the Government was a 
challenge to the whole labor movement of 
England. The Government considers private 
property in coal more sacred: than the wel- 
fare of the miners and their families. British 
trade tinionists and Socialists consider the 
welfare and happiness of men, women and 
children as the first charge on industry. They 
would nationalize mines and have them oper- 
ated for the common good. The Government 
would preserve capitalist ownership as the 
first consideration. The two points of view 
conflict and what the outcome of the struggle 
will be remains to be seen. 

This working class upheaval is also remark- 
able for its peaceful character and sober con- 
sideration of the issues involved by both sides 

to the controversy. There was no panic, no 
hysteria, no brutal use of power to smash it 
at its inception. In this country a strike of 
much smaller proportions but of a general 
character in some leading industry would 
have evoked the hysteria and venom of poli- 
ticians and editors. Hired mercenaries of cap- 
italist organizations would have swarmed into 
the strike zone; the army, police and militia 
would be mobilized and immediately become 
active ; spies would have intrigued and plotted 

_ Violence, and the public powers, especially the 
courts, would be hurled against the strike 
from its beginning. 

Of course, the British struggle may yet as- 
sume-.a tragic character, but it is interest- 
ing that it has not begun with that brutality 
which has so often been displayed by govern- 
ing agents and the capitalist class of the 
United Sstates. The working class of all 
countries will assist their British brothers in 
this momentous struggle and whatever may 
be the outcome it will not be waged in vain. 
It will inspire the workers of all countries. It 
will give courage to the faint-hearted. It will 
go down in history as one of Labor’s greatest 
battles. It’s memory alone will be of great 
service in the universal struggle for the lib- 
eration of the workers from economic subjec- 
tion and class rule. 


A WAR FOR RUBBER 


OW the material interests of investing 
capitalists shape the destiny of nations, 
formulate their foreign policies, con- 

script workingmen, hurl them into wars and 
prepare for all this by clever propaganda, are 
demonstrated by an amazing piece of propa- 
ganda which the General Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany has mailed to newspapers throughout the 
United States. The .rubber magnates want 
more rubber and they see in the Philippines a 
potential supply that will meet their needs. 
The problem as they see it is stated in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

The last two years have made it appar- 
ent that immense areas in the Philippines 
can be devoted to high grade rubber cul- 
tivation, if Uncle Sam will forget his 
promise of Philippine independence, 
change land laws, and permit the importa- 
tion of hordes of coolies for clearing land, 
planting and tending trees, etc. There 
is a very definite move by American capi- 
talists and their political friends in this 
direction, and Filipinos with- national 
aspirations are roused accordingly and 
are fighting every move in this direction. 
They insist that the promise of Filipino 
independence was made not only to the 





natives themselves, but to the whole 

world. 

This paragraph puts the issue admirably. 
“American capitalists and their political 
friends” want to break sown the Filipino 


standard of living which has risen in the past 
twenty years by importing “hordes of coolies” 
and change certain land laws that afford some 
protection to the natives. To prevent this 
tate the Filipinos seek independence. Ameri- 
can capitalists oppose independence, as it 
bars their way to transforming the islands 
7 a colony of hordes of coulies. 

ne other thing stands in the way of the 
rubber magnates. The United States once 
promised independence which the Filipinos 
want. Now what is t6 be done to make these 








| 
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capitalists happy? They are ready with an 
answer. If Uncle Sam will only “forget his 
promise of independence,” change the land 
laws and recruit the coolies, the Philippines 
can be made safe for ‘ rubber—American 
rubber. 

But the Filipino may not like this program. 
What then? Our rubber magnates have an 
answer to that question also. They would 
“welcome the appearance of a real statesman 
at Washington.” This “real statesman” would 
be the “real” thing if he repudiates the prom- 
ise of independence!’ This may result in war, 
of course; it is even “within the bounds of 
possibilities that this business of supplying 
the world with enough crude rubber may be 
the cause of the next world war.” 

Now, then, who will have to fight in this 
war? The rubber investors of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and so on? How absurd! 
They will stay home and “keep the home 
fires burning.” They are not made for can- 
non fodder. The clerk, the printer, the miner, 
the textile worker, the laborer, and others of 
their kind will be sent to the Philippines to 
enslave the Filipinos, rob them of their lands 
and import coolie labor to slave under an 
American police regime. 

That is the program as worked out by our 
rubber capitalists. Perhaps they will find in 
Coolidge a “real” statesman before that gentle- 
man retires to his occupation of a bill collector. 
How do you like the prospect, dear reader? 
Is it easier to give your bones to our rubber 
capitalists than it is to give your vote for 
Socialism? It’s up to you! 


OUR ‘MEDIEVAL DRIFT 


N ARTICLE in the April number of 
A Inter-America by Virgilio Rodriguez 

Beteta on the laws regarding the print- 
ing press in colonial America suggests a 
startling modern analogy. The author in the 
main considers the legislation of Spain for 
her colonies in America which brought a “the- 
ocratic terrorism.” Spain was entering on her 
period of decadence and the first law on the 
printing press in Atherica was issued in 1560. 
“She was beginning to develop fully the re- 
strictive spirit of evéry kind in the political, 
religious and economic realms,” he writes, 
“precisely when the world was opening to new 
horizons of liberty.” 

There is no need of changing this language 
to adapt the mood of medieval Spain to mod- 
ern capitalistic America. Ourfs is not a “the- 
ocratic terrorism,” but its spirit has made 
some headway in the fundamentalist drive to 
outlaw modern science by the enactment of 
anti-evolution laws. The propaganda for 
censorship books, the drama and the movies 
is a drift back to the decadent Spain of the 
sixteenth century, while there is nothing more 
calculated to evoke the horror of professional 





* “patriots” than to suggest that the “fathers” 


of the republic were not cast in heroic moulds. 
Ancestor worship is becoming the fashion. 
He who sets out to prove that there is a free 
press within the area of the great capitalist 
organizations would be compelled to indulge 
in a masterly evasion of a mountain of evi- 
dence. 

This tendency toward a medieval America 
occurs also when the world is “opening. to 
new horizons of liberty.” As the old Spain 
endeavored to crush the expansion of free 
minds, so our ruling classes see peace and 
security in the same course. The bats of an 
earlier day have their heirs in the United 
States and if anything excites their ire it is 
“new horizons of liberty.” 





THE HESSIAN MYTH 


ERHAPS more venom has been spewed 
upon the Hessian troops employed by 
the British against the Americans in 

the war of the American Revolution than upon 
any other phase of that struggle. Vocal “pa- 
triots” during the World War recalled the use 
of these German troops against us and many 
orators in selling liberty bonds rang the 
changes on these alleged “German mercen- 
aries.” 

But it is time that these Hessians who lie 
in unknown graves in this cotintry should 
be cleared of the infamy ascribed to them by 
those who know no more about the revolu- 
tion than they do about the theory of rela- 
tivity. The Hessians were not mercenaries. 
The mercenary is one who knowingly and 
willingly sells himself into the service of oth- 
ers for questionable purposes. These Hes- 
sians were not of this type. They were work- 
ers and peasants in bondage to German 
nobles. 

On another page next week we will publish 
the translation of a letter written by the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel in 1777 which tells 
the tragic story of these Hessian workers. 
The latter were sold like cattle, and it is evi- 
dent that the Landgrave had obtained a con- 
tract with the British Government which 
made it more profitable for him to have his 
serf soldiers killed than to live. The reader 
will observe the Landgrave’s regret that all 
his serfs under a certain commander had not 
been killed. 

The letter is an exposure of a revolting 
phase of class rule and it is time that we 
should do justice to the Hessian workers sold 
by a conscienceless parasite for blood money. 
These Hessian soldiers were martyrs to the 
measureless greed of ruling classes, not mer- 
cenary soldiers which empty-head American 
“patriots” would have us believe. They de- 
serve our compassion for the unmerited fate 
that was theirs and vindication by the work- 
ers otf our time. 





To what extent the capitalist press is con- 
cealing the real state of *conomic conditions 
in this country we have no means of knowing, 
but delegates to the Socialist convention of 
Pittsburgh brought some distressing stories. 
The tragedy that has overwhelmed many 
farmers in a great region of the West is gen- 
erally known, but the distress of wage work- 
ers is not so well known. While Coolidge 
yvawps of “prosperity” there are thousands of 
Indiana miners begging food of farmers. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers in the manu- 
facturing cities and towns of the Central States 
are unemployed and the tendency of wages is 
downward. There is no need of mentioning 
the slave pins of Eastern textiles. Yet modern 
industry is capable of providing abundance 
for ak! 














The News of the Week -:- 








= = 
With the appro- 
Debt Funding va! of Lord Cal- 
Farce Ending vin, the American 


Debt Commission 
has reached accords with representa- 
tives of France and Yugoslavia on the 
matter of “funding” the war debts, 
and this dreary farce will soon be 
over, as the Senate is expected to 
ratify the deals, although not with- 
out its usual amount of high flown 
oratory. Of course, the talk about 
lightening the burdens of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer by means of the pay- 
ments scheduled to be made tg “us” 
by the thirteen nations that have 
come to terms is bunk, as the some 
$209,000,000 a year (of which $187,000,- 
000 comes from Great Britain) due 
this way will be only a drop in the 
bucket of*the national budget. But 
Morgan & Co. and the other money 
lenders are anxious to place more big 
loans. abroad at high interest rates, 
and the Government has now lifted 
its “ban” on such loans because of 
the “successful” outcome of the debt 
negotiations. So the French Govern- 
ment may be able to borrow a few 
hundred million to brace up the falling 
franc and to wage war upon “subject” 
races in Morocco and Syria. Russia, 
Greece and Armenia are still on the 
debtors’ list of the State Department, 
but there is not much probability of 
negotiations for a settlement with 
them being begun soon, although 
there are occasional rumors that the 
Soviet Government might be dis- 
posed to “recognize” the old Kerensky 
debt of early $200,000,000 in return 
for recognition in Washington that 
would enable American bankers and 
concession hunters to do more busi- 
ness with Moscow, as well as facill- 
tate direct trade between the two 
countries, 





Celebration of 
International labor's interna- 
Labor’s Holiday tional holiday this 

year was ‘more 
general than ever before, except in 
countries held in the grip of reaction- 
ary dictatorships, such as Italy, Hun- 
gary and Spain, and even there large 
numbers of class-conscious workers 
managed to keep away from their 
daily toil and devote May Day to quiet 
preparations for better times to come. 
In New York the big features of the 
day were the meeting at Carnegie 
Hall organized by I! Nuovo Mondo, 
the anti-Fascist Italian daily; the 
gathering of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers in Manhattan Opera 
House and the meeting of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers in 
Mecca Temple. There were many 
other meetings and open-air celebra- 
tions staged by the Socialist Party 
and other organizations in the metro- 
politan district, all of which were big 
successes. As usual, the police author- 


their solemn announcement that they 
were guarding the homes and offices 
of some of our dollar nobility, but 
they found no excuse tg make trouble 
at any of the meetings. From Paris, 
London, Moscow, Vienna, Stockholm 
and other big European cities came 
dispatches telling of almost universal 
celebration of May day, with only one 
unpleasant incident recorded. In War- 
saw, apparently through some misun- 
derstanding or because of the high 
nervous tension obtaining on account 
of the strained economic and political 
situation in Poland, there were clashes 
between Socialist and Communist 
marchers in which four persons were 
killed and several wounded. The 
shadow of the British coal strike was 
over the meetings in Great Britain and 
also in Germany, the speakers in both 
countries referring to it as a crucial 
test of labor’s strength. Solidarity 
with the British strikers was the slo- 
gan of the Germans. Latin America 
made its customary fine showing, with 
Mexico City and Buenos Aires leading 
the procession. 





Driven 
rarily 


tempo- 
Italian Masons under 

. ground by the 
Reported Active |. ti- Maso ni 
campaign waged by Benito Mussolini 
for the double purpose of hitting re- 
publicanism and ingratiating himself 
with the Vatican, the Italian Free 
Masons are reported to be actively 
organizing their forces into bands of 
Carbonari, eagerly awaiting the 
chance to duplicate the blows at tyr- 
anny struck by their prototypes ef a 
century ago. According to statements 
made to Il Nuova Mondo of New York 
by a high degree Mason just returned 
from a fairly long sojourn in Italy, 
the anti-Fascist sentiment is rising 
rapidly and is, being promoted by 
sroups of Free Masons in all parts of 
the country. In the south the move- 
ment is especially strong. Instead of 
being put out of business by il duce’s 
drive, the Masons are more numerous 
than ever before, although their work 
is now doubly secret. Their ties with 
foreign lodges are being maintained 
and they count upon material assist- 
ance from abroad, particularly when 
the hour for decisive action strikes. 
In the meantime, the dictator goes 
ahead “reorganizing” the Government 
of Italy, and, just to preserve his dig- 
nity, has a woman in Florence named 
Malvina Fregioli sent to jail for eight 
months for having uttered “derogatory 
remarks about the Premier.” A young 
American, John Adams Abbott of Bos. 
ton, has been accused of the same 
horrid offense because he punched a 
Roman guide jn the jaw as the result 
of the latter having tried to cut in 
ahead of him at the ticket window of 
the Vatican Gardens. Speaking at a 
reception given by the Rome theatre 
folk to Mary Pickford and Douglas 


Fairbanks, Edmondo Rossini, the ex- 
anarchist head of the black shirt 
unions, assured the movie stars that 
Mussolini’s health was like “granite,” 
despite all reports to the contrary. 
Mussy has declined to have streets 
named after him, but his head is to 
“adorn” a series of new banknotes soon 
coming out. 





. While attention 
Shanghai Rule is concentrated 

° ° upon dramatic 
Hit by Finley events in England 
we are likely to overlook other impor- 
tant news. China is still on the map. 
She is a sore spot in the world’s af- 
fairs, made so by the capitalist pow- 
ers who have taken her in charge. 
While it is known that Justice E. 
Finley of the Philippine Supreme 
Court served as American Commis- 
sioner on the “judicial inquiry” into 
the Shanghai shootings last May little 
is known of the analysis he made of 
that affair. In correspondence to the 
Times from Shanghai, Thomas F. Mil- 
lard has given an interesting review 
of Finley’s investigation and conclu- 
sions. He holds the foreign regime 
responsible for the shootings, and 
charges it to the usurpation of execu- 
tive, legal and “police powers in Chi- 
nese territory.” We are unable to con- 
sider the details that induce Finley to 
make this report, but his conclusion is 
substantially what every inteligent man 
knows. What also interests us is that 
this American view is so in contrast 
with American dealings with Mexico. 
The United States does not have the 
big stakes to guard in China that it 
has in Mexico. It acts in Mexico like 
the powers do in China, but it con- 
demns in China what it is guilty of in 
Mexico. The reason is obvious. The 
European masters in China have al- 
most closed the door to other exploiters 
and American diplomacy desires to 
keep it open. Our diplomatic agents 
in China, therefore, condemn the Shan- 
ghai affair. Now if the European 
powers will get together and condemn 
American capitalism for its brutality 
in Haiti, for example, it will be a case 
of fifty-fifty and we will let it go at 
that. 


Labor’s Dividends 


NEW YORK—Louis Viskin, a 
driver, of Queens Village, was 
killed when a Long Island train 
struck his truck at a grade cross- 
ing in Woodside—Anton Seifert, 
of 16 West 84th street, Manhattan, 
was killed when an elevator de- 
scended upon him in the pit where 
he was working at 347 West 35th 
street—John Murphy of 131° East 
118th street, Manhattan, foreman 
of a subway track gang, was killed 
by a shuttle train. 











Critical 

Cruisings 

By V. F. Calverton- 
The Exciting Mr. Sherman 


66 R. SHERMAN will write as 
a Yankee as long as he 
lives. He just can’t help 

it,” said John Macy at the Opportunity 

dinner last Saturday night. 

And Mr. Sherman is a Yankee ofan 
old generation—a generation that suf- 
fers from precocious senility. He still 
has an ironically childish affection for 
the old moralities and manias. He still 
believes in an advanced Puritanism, 
He is still a defender of “the good 
life.” 

Categorizing himself among “the or- 
dinary puritanical Americans,” he de- 
clares that “beauty, whether we like 
it or not, has a heart full of service,” 
and accuses contemporary art of pan- 
dering to “sensual gratification” and 
imagining that “God cares nothing for 
the Ten Commandments or for the 
pure in heart.” Thank God, it does. 


Mr. Sherman's Discovery 
But Mr. Sherman's greatest discovery 
is the religiosity, morality and democ- 
racy of the American heart. This is 
really clairvoyant inspiration. 

“It is certainty not by banishing 
or ignoring the austerer ministers 
and making poetry, painting, and 
music perform a Franco-Turkish 
dance of sensual invitation—it is 
not thus that the artist should ex- 
pect to satisfy a heart as religious, 
as moral, ana as democratic as the 
American heart is, by its bitterest 
critics, declared to be.” 

A more amusing fiasco of an interpre-"" 
tation, a more risibly ridiculous ex- 
pression of an attitude is hard to 
imagine. American literature presents 
no such picture. Mr. Sherman’s reac- 
tion is that of the bourgeois critic and 
intellectual. His affection for “the 
profound moral idealism of America” 
is an affection for the culture of the 
bourgeoisie. His desire for Puritanism 
in art is an expression of his bourgeois 
philosophy. It was the eighteenth cen- 
tury—or, to be more exact, the close of 
the seventeenth, that inaugurated the 
invasion of the bourgeois motif into 
English literature. With the Senti- 
mental Comedy of Steele and the bour- 
geois tragedy of Lillo, a bourgeois art 
and culture came into dominancy. 
Steele’s Sentimental Comedy had slow- 
ly placated the bourgeois hatred of the 
stage; Lillo’s bourgeois tragedy had 
buried it. With the bourgeois tragedy 
the stage had become an accepted di- 
version with the bourgeoisie. In truth, 
it had become an institution of the 
bourgeois class. Diversion had be- 
come camouflaged as instruction—and 
the stage had achieved a moral justi- , 
fleation. Bourgeois morality was then 
recommended, not satirized. De Foe in 
his preface to ‘Moll Flanders” declares 


ities made themselves ridiculous by 
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A Serial Story on Lawyers 
Chapter II 


Of course, they are the products of an unnatural 
human civilization. Of course, not one of them is 
individually to blame; and certainly very few of us 
_in other lines of livelihood are beyond judgment under 
similar indictment. And yet somehow, the countless 
hordes of law toilers stand out as peculiar to our sort 
of berating. 

Business inself is at bottom such a splendid school 
for cold blooded assassination, that one usually is sur- 
prised at the occasional human being with humane 
ideals that may be found surviving in an unexplained 
manner among the _ cut-throats. Sneak-thieving, 
pocket-picking, brazen fibbing, windpipe choking and 
even dull blackjacking is more or less the common 
routine of business—for somewhere one of our original 
captains of industry set the entire ethical curriculum 
of commerce in the terse phrase—‘The public be 
damned”—and so it has been one of the first tenets 
of the faith. And it has since expanded into includ- 
ing every other living thing on earth with the excep- 
tion of yourself. So it would appear banal, and hardly 
worth repeating, that the business man is every- 
thing his competitor says he is and more. 

But for the honorable, erudite and dignified gentle- 
men of the unimpeachable law, for these sworn de- 
fenders of the weak against the tyrannous, the inno- 
cent against the gesture of near-sighted Justice, 
order against chaos, civic honesty contra official 
knavery, for these to profit by the methods of their 
clients—and join in a sort of “second thief is the 
best thief” nursery game; for these to foresake the 
slimmest hint of ethics and morals, study and laud- 
able ambition, in a blind bat scampering after fees 








that are twin sisters to blackmail, extortion and 
sometimes outright theft—there we have a _ heart 
sickening spectacle of how low a human being can 
fall under our catch-as-catch-can system. 

Today the legal profession is like a famous lady of 
the Nile—everything to anybody who can pay. The 
lawyer who gets the defense or prosecution of a rich 
man’s emotional perversions is the envy of the ma- 
jority of our, Solons and Blackstones. The tremendous 
fees, together with the publicity—and can heaven help 
being far behind? Poor people cannot afford a good 
lawyer—and by good we mean able to “put it across” 
—any more than they can afford Park Avenue Co-op- 
erative flats. And since laws have been made by law- 
yers so that other lawyers may try lawsuits under 
their verbal umbrage, only lawyers are supposed to 
be intelligent enough to interpret them. As a matter 
of fact, good lawyers are made not througk success- 
ful interpretation—but by clever evasion of the law. 

(If you don’t like this story, please take note that 
more will follow.) 


Perfection 
If I must die, then let me die, 
White and serene and still; 
Let not a tear, let not a sigh 


Escape me as I die, 
If I must die, then let me die 
Without a sign of strife; 


Give me perfection in my death, 
Since there was none in life 
—Goldie Becker. 


Courtesan 
A shattered loveliness is on your face 
Like ruined castles 
In a battle place: 
The shards of broken dreams 
Hold on their edge 
The tarnished silver glint 
Of a wan moon, 








Keen 


These things I find in thee: 
An old dream 
And a warm breast 

And the flavor of sorrow. 

Now deep tranquility ...- 
And Tomorrow? 


Now sheds the silly moon 
A sulphured stream 
And the reeling night 
Reaches to borrow 
The splendor of noon . . « 
But tomorrow ?—tomorrow? 
—Samuel Lessing Thaw. 





For three hundred miles we traveled last Monday, 
broke up a most delightful New England trout fishing 
expedition, just to attend a Rennie Smith meeting 
in Brighton. Sleepy, weary, and listless we arrived, 
and sat during Comrade Smith’s explanation of the 
British Strike situation. There must be something 


super-magnetic about the Labor Members of the Brit- 


ish Parliament, for he successfully routed sleep and 
ennui—and when he had concluded a brilliant speech 
we were inspired to give a bit of zest to our own little 
stint at the meeting.—God’s been miserly with the 
world, having given us so few Rennie Smiths. 





During the period of our Annual Poetry Contest, 
which, by the way, ends May 15, if you have not 
already entered it, we have been regaling ourself 
with two remarkable books—Joseph T. Shipley’s 
“Modern French Poetry”—published by Greenberg, 


Inc.—and Cabell’s new novel—“‘The Silver Stallion”— 


issued under McBride’s insignia—For Shipley’s mas- 


terly rendering of the French Parnassians, we have 
great envy and greater admiration. Translation is 


dangerous alike to the transposer and the poet. The 
idiom has a teasingly difficult manner, the bon mot 
and the word magic of one language eludes the finest 
apparati of another to properly transplant them. In so 
far as it is humanly possible to transfigure the Gallic 
into Anglo-Saxon and Americanese—Shipley has 
gone and put it across with originality and verve. A 
great creator is born perhaps—but a great translator 
must perform the greater mystery of re-birth.—Here’s 
a big mitt—Joe—and no petty log-rolling about it 
either, 





Cabellaisian is satisfactorily taking the place of the 
adjective Rabellaisian. There is that strange quality 
about Cabeli’s work that allows for no distinct cata- 
loguing among the ancients—since his modernity with 
the long withered tricks of the legendary is startingly 
new. “The Silver Stallion” is the last of the tongue 
in cheek creations of the one brain in Virginia and 
America that may range alongside of Apuelis, Vol- 
taire, and Rabelais, in full dignity. We have read and 
re-read most of Cabell’s work and even in these dis- 
tracting years have found the lasting aroma of the 
classic among them. It is so delightfully easy to 
review any of his work, since the story is never the 
thing—and the artistry of it so humanly impossible 
to describe.—One can at times put a landscape, or a 
battle scene to the adequate music of a phrase How 
ludicrous, however, to employ fine words to convey the 
glory of finer ones, 

Take our days, with its welter of sex, politics, pro- 
hibition, saxophones, Charleston and Coolidges, take 
all the hectic nervousness and the sordid colorless- 
ness of our lives, and make of it all a fine skein of 
multi-tinted thread, and on golden looms of a laughing 
brain weave out a tapestry of romance and reality— 
and you have “The Silver Stallion,” and a great part 


of James Cabell. 
S. A. De Witt 


+ 





that “all possible care has been taken 
to give no lewd ideas. To this purpose 
some of the vicious parts of her life, 
which could not be modestly told, is 
quite left out, and several other parts 
are very much shortened. What is left 
‘tis hoped will not offend the chastest 
reader or the modestest hearer; and 
as the best use is made even of the 
worst story, the moral 'tis hoped will 
keep the reader serious, even where the 
story might incline to be otherwise.” 
Richardson, in the bourgeois novel, 
stated in his preface to “Clarissa Har- 
lowe,” that the aim of the book would 
be “above all to investigate the highest 
and most important doctrines not only 
of morality, but of Christianity.” 


A Vestige of the Past 

Mr. Sherman is a contemporary ves- 
tige of this bourgeois attitude. “The 
true emancipator of our art,” he as- 
serts, ‘will always understand that his 
task is not to set Beauty and Puritan- 
ism at loggerheads, but to make Puri- 
tanism beautiful.” 

Despite the economic changes of the 
last generation, Mr. Sherman still be- 
lieves in democracy—political democ- 
racy—as a solution to the problems of 
society. His conception of society has 
| about it something of the visionary 
| unity of eighteenth century metaphy- 
sics. It takes into account no divisions 
of class-psychology, no social trend 
other than the immediately ascendant, 
It is excruciatingly fixed and contort- 
ed, without the remotest evolutiongry 
aspect. What is is good because it is; 
| that which opposes what is is bad 
| because it isn’t. Religion is good for 
| us because it strengthened our fore- 
fathers—and inspired Arthur Sullivan 
to write “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
In the times of Abraham, Professor 
Sherman would have been hallelujah- 
the sixteenth cene 








ing for polygamy; 
tury would have discovered him clam- 
oring for the sacrifice of Bruno, the 
seventeenth for the annihilation of the 
| theatre. 


Critical Cutlets 


In his latest book, “Critical Wood- 
cuts” (N. Y¥.: Charles Scribners. $2.50), 
Mr. Sherman attempts to be more 


modern. He is forced to confess that 
this book notes a change in his atti- 
tude. He admits now “that no man 
should state very emphatically what 
‘the good life’ is until he has found it,” 
but he qualifies his statement by de- 
claring “that it is rather specially the 
‘function’ of critics to be engaged in 


an incessant, untiring exploration in 
| quest of ‘the good life."” If only “the 
good life,’ as Mr. Sherman has re- 


j vealed his conception of it to be in his 
| earlier works, were less bourgeois, our 
| laughter might be less loud. 


Mr. Sherman Changes ? 


Are Mr. Sherman's changes superfi- 


cial or profound? It is true he now 
| pcolees Theodore Dreiser, now ene 
| visages contemporary American litera- 
ture with a more kindly eye. But such 
la change’ is but surfacy and senti- 
| 





|mental. He still declares that “where 7 
there is power there is virtue,” and s 
that under the inspiration of Dr. Mof-/ 

| fatt, Mary Austen and Gabriel Mira 
“vou are fairly certain to find Jes: 

| walking in your imagination oe a; 
the Easter lilies—toward you, a ft 


. 


| 

' 

| grace and truth.” 
F 


(Continued on page 6) 
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